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at Syracuse should boldly declare in favor of | example. 


hard money, should urge the necessity of re- 
form and honesty in the administration of 
public affairs, and should nominate a ticket 


| embracing men distinguished alike for ability 


and integrity, and well-known to and esteemed 
by the people. There Wére reasons to fear, 
however, that this just and desirable course 
might not be taken. Ohio and Pennsylvania 
had, in the matter of the currency, set a bad 
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It was known that Governor Tilden 
was a probable candidate for the Presidency 
in 1876; and many doubted for a time 
whether, in consequence of a very natural 
desire on his part to give unity to the Demo- 
cracy, the examples set by Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania would not prove too strong for his bet- 
ter convictions. 

In these circumstances the Convention met, 
and for two days deliberated. Were we dis- 
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posed to find fault, we might take exception to 
certain courses of policy pursued in the 
management of the Convention, to some things 
which were said, and to some rather disgrace- 
ful scenes which were witnessed. But we are 
not disposed to make too much of differences 
which, however important to individual men, 
are but of small consequence in view of the 
entire party and of the general result of the 
Convention. It is but just to say that, on all 
essential points, the Syracuse Convention came 
fully up to the high expectations and earnest 
hopes of the best friends of the Democratic 
Party. The platform is all that could be 
wished. It is a small objection to say that it is 
not new, as if the good were necessarily new. 
If there are some planks taken from the Balti- 
more-Cincinnati platform of 1872, and if the 
New York platform of 1874 is substantially 
reasserted, it only shows that Governor 
Tilden and his friends have honestly and 
earnestly endeavored to make reform and all 
their attempts to meet the wants of the 
present, not inconsistent, but in harmony, with 
the party record of the past. A most certain 
sound has been given in the matter of cur- 
rency. The public credit is to be maintained, 
and repudiation in every form and guise is 
denounced. “A speedy return to specie pay- 
ment is demanded alike by the highest con- 
siderations of commerce, morality and hcnest 
government.” Reform is not left unheeded. 
The good work is to be carried on with 
“ unwavering purpose and fidelity.” The proud 
boast is made that in one year the State has 
been saved not less than three millions of 
money ; and Democrats and Liberal Republi- 
cans, and all who are in sympathy with re- 
form, are asked to “unite in supporting 
reform candidates on a reform platform.” 
The nominations are eminently satisfactory. 
Better names could scarcely be had. Mr. 
Bigelow, who has been nominated for Secre- 
tary of State, is a host in himself, and all 
the more so that he has but recently aban- 
doned the Republican Party in utter disgust. 
Formerly Minister to France, and eminent in 
the world of letters, Mr. Bigelow will give 
weight and respectability to Governor Tilden’s 
administration. The Convention was well 
guided in the nomination of Lucius Robinson, 
for no better name is to be found in the State. 
The other names—Mr. Fairchild, for Attorney- 
General ; Mr. Ross, for State Treasurer ; Mr. 
Van Buren, for State Engineer; Mr. Walrath, 
for Canal Commissioner ; and Mr. Rodney R. 
Crowley, for State Prison Inspector—are 
equally unobjectionable. The Democratic 
Party of the State of New York is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of the Convention ; 
and Governor Tilden ought to feel comforted 
by the thought that there is already more 
than a strong presumption that the entire 
ticket will be elected. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to speculate on the 
results of this Convention. Much, of course, 
will depend on the manner in which the peo- 
ple respond ; but the success of the Democrats 
in this State is, as we have hinted already, 
practically a foregone conclusion. It is not un- 
reasonable, we think, to conclude that it will 
have a powerful influence on the future con- 
duct of the Democrats throughout the Union. 
It will destroy the influence of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; it will make Inflationists every- 
where pause and reflect ; and it would not be 
wondertul if, before the Presidential election 
comes round, it should have the effect of 
wheeling into line the entire Democratic 
forces of the Union, and placing them strong 
hetore the country as the true representatives 
of hard cash, civil reform and a wise public 
economy. In such-a case the Democracy will 
have the White House, with all its honors and 
emoluments, in their gift; and Samuel J. Til- 
den will best deserve te be the man of their 
choice. 
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THE CURRENCY AND THE 
POLITICIANS. 

] AST and complicated as the science of 
\ money, credit, banking, circulation, etc., 
is, there is one simple principle which un- 
derlies the whole of it, and which alone is suffi 
cient to guide common people in their action 
on the practical questions which are con- 
stantly coming up in our politics and legisla- 
tion, That principle is thus stated by John 
Stuart Mill : “ That an increase of the quan- 
tity of money raises prices, and a diminution 
lowers them, i; the most elementary proposi- 
tion in the theory of currency, and without it 
we should have no key to any of the others.” 
Cobbett, without any education in political 





me 
economy, naturally laid hold of this principle, 
and he thus sums up in a nutshell the causes 
of the depreciation in the value of Bank of 
England notes in 1810: “The high price of 
gold is occasioned by the low value of the 
paper money ;\the low value of the paper 
money has been occasioned (as you know the 
low value of apples is) by the great abundance 
of it ; the only way to lower the price of the 
gold is to raise the value of the paper money, 
and the only way to raise the value of the 
paper money is to make the quantity less than 
it now is.’”’ Money, while used as money, can 
be put to no other use, and therefore Cobbett 
says bits of lead, or of wood, or of leather, 
would be as good as gold or silver to be used 
as money. But if these materials, which are 
everywhere found in such abundance, were 
to be used as money, there would be so much 
money made that there would be no end to it; 
and besides, the money made in one country 
would, however there enforced by law, have 
no value in any other country. For these 
reasons gold and silver, which are amongst the 
most scarce of things, have been, by all the 
nations that we know anything of, used as 
money. Now, the quantity of gold and silver 
can only be increased by hard labor, and there 
is, accordingly, no danger that their value can 
be destroyed by their becoming too plenty. 
With paper money this danger is always 
present. 

We go no further into the science of cur- 
rency, but proceed to examine by the principle 
already established the course taken or re- 
commended by the politicians in dealing with 
the currency. The Republican National Plat- 
form of 1868 was silent on the subject of the 
currency. That of 1872 declared that “we 
confidently expect that our excellent natidnal 
currency will be perfected by a speedy re- 
sumption of specie payments.” The falsity 
and hollowness of this declaration are well 
illustrated by the course followed by the Re- 
publicans from 1867 to 1875, during which 
interval they have controlled every depart- 
ment of the National Government. Cobbett 
has told us that the only way to lower the 
price of gold money is to raise the value of 
paper money, and the only way to raise the 
value of paper money is to make the quantity 
of it less. But the first thing done by the Re- 
publican Congress which assembled in De- 
cember, 1867, was to take away from Mr. 
McCulloch the power to retire and cancel 
legal tender notes. In the latter part of 1873 
Mr. Richardson reissued twenty-six millions of 
the greenbacks which Secretary McCulloch had 
retired and canceled, and in June, 1874, Con- 
gress by a large majority sanctioned that re- 
issue. In January, 1875, the same Congress. 
by the solid vote of the Republicans, conferred 
on banks the privilege of issuing inconvertible 
paper without limit,a measure which we con- 
sider equivalent to a perpetual suspension of 
specie payments. The silver coin legislation, 
which formed part of the same law, is sheer 
idiotic child’s play. The quarters and dimes 
cannot circulate unless the value of the paper 
money rises. The value of the paper money 
will not rise, because no provision is made 
for diminishing its quantity. The present 
laws offer a bounty to those associations 
who will buy United States bonds, pledge 
them with the Treasury, and take out bank- 
note circulation. Is it rational to sup- 
pose that this bounty will not be a suffi- 
cient incentive to inflation? Capitalists now 
are somewhat timid, as they have reason to 
be, but it will not be long before they will 
take this bounty and inflate as promptly as 
cats seize fresh fish or dogs a joint of mutton. 

The so-called “pledge” to resume specie 
payments in 1879 is far from meriting the 
serious consideration which has been bestowed 
on it. Congress might as well have passed a 
law that from and after January, 1879, the 
price of middling Orleans cotton should not 
exceed 10 cents 2 pound. The price of gold 
is now about $1.17 in greenbacks for one 
dollar in coin. The mere declaration of Con- 
gress is as powerless to change the value of 
gold as it is to fix that of cotton. But we 
have authentic historical records to enlighten 
us as to the value of pledges to resumption 
without the accompaniment of practical legis- 
lation for diminishing the quantity of the paper 
money. February 27th, 1797, the Bank of 
England suspended cash payments. By the 
Act of May 3d, 1797, a day was fixed for re- 
sumption, viz., the 24th of June following. 
From that period the suspension was con- 
tinued until one month after the commence- 
ment of the succeeding session, and again by 
the first law passed at that session until one 
month after the conclusion of the war by a 
definitive treaty of peace. Peace having been 
made in February, 1802, resumption was 
postponed until March Ist, 1803, and again 
postponed until six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next session of Parliament. 
War having again broken out, in 1803, re- 
sumption was once more put off until six 
months after the ratification of a treaty of 
peace. Peace having been made in 1814, re- 
sumption was again marked down for March 
25th, 1815, when by an Act which recited in 
its preamble that “it was highly desirable 
that the Bank of England should as soon as 
possible return to the payment of its notes in 
cash,” the further suspension of cash pay- 
ments was directed until July 5th, 1816. In 


1816 resumption was again postponed until 
July 5th, 1818, and in 1818 put off for one 
Finally, in 1819, a law was 


year longer. 


tually re-established in 1821. We know not 
why a pledge of the American Congress 
should be of any greater value than a pledge 


more difficult than the task the Bank of Eng- 
land had before it. 

We have exhausted our_space without 
examining the claptrap which Democratic 
politicians have put forth from time to time 
in regard to this business of the currency. 


occasioned (as the low value of apples is) by 


increase the quantity of the paper money. 


THE HERZEGOVINA DIFFICULTY. 
THE SOLUTION. 


N the Herzegovina and neighboring pro- 
vinces the condition of things continues to 
claim the attention of the reading public. It 
can hardly be said that the insurrection has 
entered upon a new path, or that it has 
made, since attention was last called to it in 
these columns, any substantial progress. It is 
no longer to be concealed that the uprising 
has, so far, proved a failure. The original 
revolters were not sufficiently prepared for 
the severe strain which a successful effort de- 
manded ; and, if they counted upon active 
support from their immediate neighbors, they 
must have been painfully disappointed. Wher- 
ever they have appeared, the Turkish troops 
have found an easy victory. The insurgents 
in considerable numbers maintain positions in 
the mountains ; but in all the principal towns 
and centres of population the insurrection has 
practically no existence. Such is the state of 
things generally all over Asia Minor, and 
such is the attitude of the Great Powers, that 
we are not permitted to indulge the hope that 
the Turk will on an early day fold up his tent 
and retire from Europe. 

At the same time, this uprising on the part 
of the inhabitants of the Herzegovina, taken 
in connection with the sympathy which has 
been so openly expressed for them among all 
peoples throughout the length and breadth of 
Christendom, abundantly proves that sooner 
or later the domination of the Moslem in 
Europe must come toanend. The end, as we 
have said, is not yet. It is not, perhaps, near ; 
but it is certain. If the Servians had been a 
little more bold, and had rushed to the assist- 
ance of their kinsmen and co-religionists in the 
Werzegovina, regardless of the Turk on the 
one hand and of the Austrian on the other, the 
flames of war .would have been kindled, Russia 
and Austria would both have been in the 
fleld, and the Eastern Question might, already, 
have been well advanced towards a satisfac- 
tory, if not final, solution. The present at- 
tempt at throwing off the Turkish yoke has 
failed, or threatens to fail, for various reasons 
which require but to be stated to be fully 
understood. The insurrectionists were imper- 
fectly prepared ; the rising was limited to 
too small an area ; the insurgents either mis- 
calculated or were deceived in regard to. the 
amount of assistance to be rendered by their 
immediate neighbors ; and, because it has not 
suited their convenience to do otherwise, the 
whole affair has been frowned down by what 
are called the Great Powers. Had the rising 
been simultaneous throughout the Turkish 
provinces, had Servia been at once more ac- 
tive and more daring, and had it suited the 
convenience of one or more of the Great 
Powers to revive the Eastern Question, the in- 
surrection would already have proved fruitful 
of great and even momentous results. If the 
failure should be complete, if the condition of 
the unhappy subjects of the Porte in the out- 
lying provinces is not in any sense amelio- 
rated, the disaffection will remain ; and it will 
require only the suitable combination of cir- 
cumstances to convert the disaffection into 
revolt, and to make the revolt a victory. 

It is natural enough, in the circumstances, 
that the Powers more immediately interested 
should be anxious to come to some common 
understanding. As war is not desired, peace 
must be based on some principle or principles 
more or less agreeable to all. We are not 
surprised, therefore, at the rumor which has 
found some credence in the London Times, 
that Russia intends to make an attempt to 
arrange a conference of all the Powers re- 
presented in the treaty of 1856, with the 
object of influencing the Porte regarding the 
future government of the Sclavonic provinces. 
The Czar knows that he is looked upon by 
the Christians in the provinces as their natural 
protector ; and he is the less able to remain 
indifferent to their condition, that anything 
like lukewarmness on his part would pro- 
duce a bad feeling among his own people. 
Whether an attempt will be made to arrange 
a conference of the Powers, or whether, if 
made, it will be successful, we know not. It 
is, we think, doubtful, whether in present cir- 
cumstances a conference could be had. Only 
in the last instance would the necessity of a 
conference be generally admitted : and it cer- 
tainly cannot be said that the situation is yet 
desperate. Much which has not yet been 
tried could be done without a convention of 
the different Powers. The provisions of the 
Treaty of 1856 can be enforced ; and if these 
provisions have been systematically neglected, 





the Porte can be called to account. Whether 


the great abundance of it,” and if we would | 
not debase that value still more, we must not | 


passed under which specie payments were ac- | a conference be held or not, some solution of 
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the present difficulty is desirable and neces- 
It may be taken for granted that 


absolute independence will not be granted to 


of the British Parliament, and certainly the | the disturbed districts. 
thing that our Congress is-pledged to is vastly | Russia would be pleased to see the Herzego- 
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It is understood that 


vina, Bosnia, Novizabar and Montenegro united 
into one semi-independent State, or Hospoda- 
rate, under a ruler elective or hereditary, with 
an obligation to contribute to the army and to the 
treasury of the Sultan. This arrangement, it is 
believed, would please England and France ; 
and we see no reason why it should not be 


| equally agreeable to Austria and Germany. 





Such an arrangement has much to recommend 
it. It will be in accordance with an example 
already set in Roumania. It would be a satis- 
factory solution, yet it would not be violent. 
It would, no doubt, put off the evil day ; but 
it would not less certainly mark a stage in the 
disintegration of the Turkish Empire. Should 
all the Powers agree upon this course, the 
Sultan will have no choice but to give his con- 
sent. Other solutions are, no doubt, possible ; 
but this, in present circumstances, would per- 
haps best meet the requirements of the case. 
Any solution which does not place the dis- 
affected provinces in some such position as 
that we have indicated will bring disgrace on 
the Christian Governments of Europe. 








THE SEASON OF FAIRS. 


UTUMN’S pleasant days have come, when 
the farmer reckons up his harvest 
and prepares to exhibit the trophies of his 
fertile acres. The rural newspapers teem 
with announcements of fairs at which the 
agriculturist is invited to contend for the 
prizes bestowed on skill and excellence in his 
profession. There are to be premiums for 
mamsmoth oxen, huge pumpkins, sprightly 
calve, overgrown beets, weighty hogs, and 
the choicest of the fruits of the earth. Nor 
is the contest confined to the products of 
masculine toil. he bed-quilt and the sampler 
still receive honorable mention in rustic 
quarters, and rosy-cheeked damsels are in- 
vited to seize their culinary weapons and con- 
tend in the arena of the kitchen. 
The agricultural fair is an ancient institution. 
It antedates the railroad and the steamboat. 
In these days of rapid travel and constant in- 
tercourse between those who are widely 
scattered, it would not have been called into 
existence. In olden times it sprang up from 
the nevessities of the case. Men and families 
lived more isolated lives, and rarely traveled 
ten miles from their homes. They wrought 
patiently in the fields where their lot had been 
cast, finding in hard work the best panacea for 
discontent. When the harvest was ended and 
they had leisure to think, there came a desire to 
go abroad and compare notes with their neigh- 
bors. The easiest way in which to effect this 
end was by anannual gathering at the country 
town, where not only the people could assemble, 
but the fruits of their industry could be 
exhibited. Hence came the custom of holding 
a yearly fair, a custom now fallen somewhat 
into neglect in thickly settled localities, but 
still cherished where the agricultural element 
predominates. The city visitor finds the rural 
journals dull reading in these days, when its 
columns are filled with long lists of articles 
exhibited, to be followed by almost as lengthy 
lists of premiums. But rustic subscribers 
gloat over these statistics, and eagerly count 
up the honors won by themselves or distributed 
to their neighbors. It is the week of the year 
which they mark with a white stone. 

In former days the fair meant far more than 
now. It attracted all the vagabond shows in 
the State. If possible the circus managed to 
be near at hand on the occasion. For months 
before, the juvenile element saved up its 
sixpences in preparation for the august event. 
To be sick at such a time would have been an 
appalling calamity, and a boy would have 
scorned himself had he then been troubled 
with toothache. Ribbons were in more de- 
mand at the country stores than on the Fourth 
of July or at Christmas, for the rustic lover 
was at his happiest when escorting his sweet- 
heart to the shed beneath which his fatted 
cattle stood. All was simple but substantial 
enjoyment, and the emulation for prizes was 
friendly and productive of good. The iron 
horse has changed the scene, and scarcely bet- 
tered it. The prize pig and the champion 
pumpkin have been driven into the back- 
ground, and their place has been filled by the 
rapid trotter. The breed of horses has been 
the gainer, but the community of men have 
not been bettered by the change. 

It will be a pity if the agricultural fair 
should fall into disrepute. There is no pro- 
fession in which there is more room for im- 
provement than in that of the farmer. Living 
a comparatively isolated life, he becomes 
stubbornly knit to his own opinions, and his 
prejudices are removed very slowly. He has 
not the advantage possessed by his city 
friends of being brought into daily contact 
with the experience of others. It is no easy 
matter to convince him that it would pay to 
house his swine more comfortably, to vary 
his crops in accordance with modern rules, 
or to learn the method of applying chemistry 
to the nurture of his acres. He is apt to be 
content with the ways of his fathers, and to 
despise innovation. For this reason, the agri- 
cultural fair, which. presents to his view the 





experiments made by others and their results, 
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s to him an annual awakening. It quickens 
study into methods of farming, and provokes 
emulation. It does more than this, for it pro- 
motes good-fellowship and neighborliness, and 
helps to keep men within the genial circle of 
a common family. 

There is need of all the agents that can be 
had to promote improvements in agriculture. 
The trouble in this country is that there is too 
much land to be acquired by our farmers, and 
consequently it is not made to produce half a 
crop. The minute, careful, productive tillage 
of Europe is totally unknown to us. The 


Washington show that only one-fifth of the 
United States is divided into faris, and that 
but one-quarter of this is mowed or tilled. From 
this we can judge of the vast capabilities of our 
soil which still remains to be developed. The 
growth in acreage and wealth during the 
twenty years from 1850 to 1870 was most re- 
markable, notwithstanding the fact that a great 
civil war intervened, with all its retarding 
influences. It appears from the records that 
in 1850 the number of improved acres in 
the United States was 115,000,000, which had 
increased in 1870 to 188,000,000. In 1850 the 
cash value of our farms was $3,271,000,000, 
and’ in 1870 it had risen to $9,262,000,000. 
The farming implements in use were esti- 
mated at $151,000,000 in 1850, and at 
$336,000,000 in 1870. During the same 
twenty years the valuation of live stock had 
advanced from $544,000,000 to $1,525,000,000. 
These remarkable figures help to give an 
Wea of the vast extent of the farming opera- 


 Ations carried on in the United States. Itspeaks 


Well for the spirit of progress and improve- 
ment in the agricultural community that the 
eash value of the farms increased very nearly 
threefold in the two decades. It shows a 
substantial prosperity which no reverses can 
destroy. 

It is upon the agricultural industry, after 
all, that our national wealth is based. That 
forms the foundation upon which, if solil, a 
gigantic superstructure can be reared without 
fear of mishap. Crops are weightier than 
mineral wealth. California found it to her 
profit to turn from her mines to her incom- 
parable soil, and her golden grain is a more 
reliable harbinger of riches than all her 
placers. The farmer is of far more value to 
the community than the miner. He can see 
that fact for himself in the labor-saving ma- 
chines which have been invented for his bene- 
fit, and which have rendered the gathering of 
his harvest incaleulably easier than it was a 
generation ago. He is the most prominent 
figure in our industrial horizon. To him the 
Autumn days now pay their homage, and for 
him the summons to the fair-grounds is heard 
throughout the land. This is the time in 
which his peaceful victories are blazoned— 
victories which count as milestones in our 
advance to wealth and power. Tor his sake, 
therefore, all good people will pray that the 
observance of the season of fairs may be per- 
petual. 

GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 

ENDING SEPTEMBER 18, 1875, 
Monday......116 @116's 


Tuesday .....1163; @ 116% 
Wednesday. ..11654, @ 116% 


Thursday. ..1161; @ 116% 
PIGAT o6-0<09 115% @ 116% 
Saturday.... 11644 @117 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘* AN Honest Currency” is becoming the watch- 
word of Democratic conventions. Nebraska wheels 
into a line with New York, Maine and Maryland, in 
favor of Hard Money and Reform. 


Tue Fatt Trade Prospects already exhibit in 
New York city a marked improvement upon the 
business of last Fall. In almost every department 
there is greater activity and fairer promise. 


Ont10 INFLATIONISTS seem to have been alarmed 
as well as angered by the ominous mammoth coffin, 
twelve feet long, which an undertaker placed ina 
gayly decorated wagon and drove conspicuously in 
the grand procession on the Ist of September, when 
the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition was opened. 
The coffin bore this inscription: ‘‘ For the Finan- 
cial Rag-baby to be buried October 12th.” 


Tue Direct CaBLe is an accomplished fact. On 
Wednesday, Sept. 15, messages of the new company 
made their first appearance in the city. The fresh 
opposition has already produced good fruit. Ocean 
rates have been considerably reduced, and they 
will yet be lowered. The ocean cables will now 
begin to be a boon to the public. Hitherto they 
have been monopolized for business purposes. 


Tue Fire Escare AccipENT.—The lamentable ac- 
cident by which three men, William H. Nash, Wil- 
liam Hughes and Philip J. Maus, lost their lives 
while testing an aerial ladder in New York, reveals 
an amount of recklessness, ifnot carelessness, hardly 
to be credited. The most cursory examination 
ought to have convinced them that the ladder was 
not equal to the strain put uponit. It was simply 
murder, whoever may be to blame. 


THE EVANGELISTS Moody and Sankey have held 
meetings in Northfield, Mass., preliminary to the 
revival labors which they will probably begin in 
either New York or Philadelphia. It is not unlikely 
that their unquestioned sincerity and earnestness 
wi!l accomplish in this country an awakening among 
our ministers and people similar in kind, if not in 
degree, to that which they made in Great Britain. 


Tre Fast Main Trays over the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania Railroads open a future full 
of advantages to the public at large as well as to the 
morning newspapers of this city. It is not easy to 
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over-estimate these advantages. Chief among them 
will be the improvement in the condition of the roads 
and the greater vigilance which will be requisite in 
order to secure safety no Jess than speed. Fast 
mail trains must soon be followed by fast passenger 
trains. 

A Voice From AFRIcA.—The circulation en- 
joyed by our ILLustratep NewspaPer is sufficiently 
confirmed by the subjoined communication, to ob- 
viate the necessity of further comment: 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11th, 1875. 

FRANK Lestin, Esa.—Dear Sir: As you are aware, 1 
have an advertisement in the inside advertising page of 
To-day I received a lette1 
(in answer to that advertisement) from a genileman re- 
siding at Cape Palmas, Liberia, West Coast of Africa. I 
write this, thinking that you would be interested to know | 
that your valuable paper.is read in, and has brought trade | 
to the United States from, that far-off country. 

Yours, very truly, J. M. Van Dyke, M. D. 


James Gorpon Bennett anp THE TorF.—Rumor 
has it that the enterprising and restless proprietor 
of the New York Herald will shortly appear in a 
new character. We have become familiar with his 
name and his fame as a daring and successful 
yachtsman, as a first-class pigeon-shooter, and as 
a champion pedestrian. In these sports and pas- 
times he no longer finds delight. Next year, it is 
understood, Mr. Bennett will come before the 
world in the character of a patron of the turf. 
Bennett never does things by halves. We may 
therefore look for lively times. The Lorillards and 
the Beimonts and the rest will do well to look to 
their laurels. If money and energy will do it 
Bennett will win the first place on the American 
Turf. 

PLAYING AT WAR IN GERMANY.—The recent great | 
Autumn mancenvres of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Imperial 
Army in the historical vicinity of Leignitz, Silesia, 
suggests something more serious than mimic bat- 
tles. *‘ Happy would it be for Germany,” eloquently 
says an editorial writer in the Herald, “ if her fair- 
haired heroes should hereafter only play with the 
iron biade of Hermann, as the Cupids in the old 
pictures wreathe the sword ot Mars with flowers. 
but this cannot be. Beneath the splendor of such 
royal games dark purposes are hidden. Real wars, 
fierce, merciless, colossal, were rehearsed in these 
magnificent manceuvres. Already the muffled beat 
of drums and the far-off tramp of approaching 
armies come faintly from future Europe, and many 
a gallant soldier whose heart beat high at Leig- 
nitz. when he won the approval of his Emperor, 1s 
already marked by fate as the prey of the vulture | 
and the wolf.’’ 


THE IMPARTIALITY which it has been our aim to 
maintain on all religious questions has elicited the 
following testimony from the New York Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union, the flourishing Catholic 
Society journal of America: ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE, in | 
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| posal which the majority of Americans, as well as of 





| friends in Ohio are dwarfed to their true dimensions, 

and become as a mere local mistake.” ‘To this the 

Petersburg Index and Appeal adds: ‘‘ We know | 
| that one of the ablest and most far-seeing men ever 
born in Virginia shares the opinion advanced by 
| the Virginian, and avows his confident belief that 
| the next Presidential nom'nee on the Democratic 
| ticket will be the present Governor of New York.” 
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at his side. Fatigued by his long ride, he 
did not arouse at once, but lay in that par- 
tially unconscious state which so frequently at- 
tends great physical prostration. Soon, however, 
the faithful animal, perceiving that its efforts had 
failed to accomplish their object, licked his face, 


; and, placing his mouth close to his ear, uttered a 


loud snort. Now thoroughly awakened, he sprang 


| up, and as the horse turned for him to mount, he saw 


BoNAPARTISM IN FRANCE.—The very delicate po- 
sition occupied by the different political parties in | 
France has been strikingly revealed by the conduct | 
of Admiral de la Roncire-le-Noury on the one 
hand, and the action of l’resident MacMahon on 
the other. In writing the letter which was read 
publicly at the banquet at Evreux, the Admiral un- 
doubtedly showed more enthusiasm than judgment, | 
but he also showed that he had firm faith in what | 
most thinking and unprejudiced men have long | 


| seen was inevitable—the restoration of the Empire. 


He repudiated the acts and doctrines of the revor | 
lution of the 4th of September, and expressed the | 


| hope that France would soon be in a position to | 


} 
choose for herself a form of government, and to | 
take her place in the European hierarchy of nations. 
No admiral would do such a thing if he did not feel | 
assured that the majority of men under him | 
thought and felt as he did. It was daring, but | 
we have no reason to say it was not deliberate. | 
MacMahon, of course, had no choice but to dismiss | 
him from his post. It is MacMahon’s policy to 
avoid everything which will show a leaning to- 
wards any of the political parties. His prompt | 
action, however, showed his extreme sensitiveness, 
and perhaps his Year. Jt has long been thought 
that MacMahou, in secret, is heart and soul a: 
Bonapartist, and that Providence has reserved tor 
him the dle whic was played so successfully by 
Goneral Monck in the restoration of the monarchy 
in England. However this may be, it is quite clear | 
that President MacMahon does not intend to mar 
his own future by any rash or precipitate action. 
A voice from the army, as emphatic as that which 
has been pronounced by the navy, and the Fourth 
Bonaparte will be on the throne of France. Rightly | 


| or wrongly, whether for good or evil, the restora- | 


tion of the Empire may be regarded as a foregone 
conclusion. 

Tuk Present Era or Goop FEEvine has led an 
Englishman, Dr. Cornelius Inglis, to make a pro- 


his own countrymen, might consider entirely im- | 
practicable, although Dr. Inglis says that he was 
induced to take up the subject by Americans, who | 


| assured him that their fellow-countrymen would | 
| support the proposal. At first, he adds, be thought | 


of traveling in ‘‘ the States ’’ to ascertain this, but 
it seemed to him impertinent for an Englishman to | 
obtain the consent of Americans whil-t utterly 
ignorant of the feelings of his own people. His 


his ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY has been doing tor his | proposal is, practically, the reunion of the United | 


Catholic fellow-citizens much gallant work. 
great event in Catholic life is faithfully reproduced 
in excellent pictures. The Berretta ceremonial at 
the Cathedral in New York, the various Catholic | 
features of the Centennial in Philadelphia—in fact, 
every occasion where a friendly and public-spirited 
art-journal should show its liberality and _ intelli- 
gence, is marked by Les.te's with generous recog- 
nition. While the Harpers are blackguarding us at | 
every turn, it is pleasant to have this able journal | 
animated by the spirit of even-handed justice and | 
fair play toward our Church.”’ 


Every | 


GERMANY AND ITaLy.—The long projected visit 
of the German Emperor to Rome is likely at last to | 
take plice. A Berlin dispatch to the London | 
Morning J’ sthas it that the visit will be made at the 
beginning of next month, and that the Emperor will 
be accompanied by Bismarck and Manteuffel. No 
such vis't has been made to Rome in many genera- 
tions. Time was when no Emperor of Germany 
felt his position secure until he had personally 
visited the Holy City and received from the hands 
of the Pope himself the divine unction. In 1506 | 
the German Empire, as such, ceased to exist. It 
has been restored in our day; and of the restored 
Empire, William is the first chief. There is but little | 
likelihood, however, that he will court the favor of | 
the Sovereign Pontiff or that he will seek the anoint- 
ing oil. It will be strange, however, if Emperor 
William and Bismarck should visit Rome without 
seeing the Pope. Should they meet, it will be one 
of the grandest historical features of the century. 


CHARLES FRANcIS ADAMS has, in a letter to a 
friend in Brooklyn, signified his unwillingness to 
again enter public life. His name had been kindly 
mentioned in the editorial columns of a Brooklyn 
paper which wassenthim. In the editorial referred 
to the editor expresses the hope that ‘‘ Mr. Adams 
may be called from his retirement at Quincy to re- 
store to the Presidency its ancient dignity and le- 
gislative influence.’’ Mr. Adams is grateful; and 
although he does not say that the Presidential prize 
is absolutely without temptation to him. he does not 
leave us in doubt that at his advanced age he pre- 
fers the quietude of the old homestead, and the 


Joys which cone to him from the gradual comple- | 


tion of those literary labors to which he has devoted 
his last years. Mr. Adams sees nothing in public 
life ‘‘ which promises happy results within a short 
time,’’ Charles Francis Adams is one of the most 
deserving 0: our public men; and the Republican 
Party have not treated him with that consideration 
to which his great historic name, his high talents 
and his patriotic services entitle him. 


VirerstA, the ‘ Mother of Presidents,’’ seems by 
no means disinclined to adopt as the favorite can- 
didate for the next Presidency that noble son of New 
York, Governor Tilden. The Norfolk Virginian 
says: ‘‘The Democrats will carry New York in 
the Fall by a vast majority, and Tilden is the man 
that they owe it to. Now New York is truly the 
Empire State; within her borders are numbered 
nearly one-seventh of all the people in the United 
States, to say nothing of her being the centre of 
the commerce and the financial heart of North 
America. Therefore it is easy to see that Tilden 


is more than ever a power in the contest of 1878, | 


and more than ever the financial follies of our 





| the whole permanently, abolishing all frontiers 


States and the British Empire. They are both 


| already vast nations, containing among themselves | 


greater differences than exist between the heads of | 
each confederacy. Dr. Inglis asks: ‘ Is the separa- 
tion principle established by the United States and 
Great Britain to continue as the rule, and Australia 


| and our other colonies to separate in time, all form- 


ing separate nations, jealous of each other, and 
liable to war and allits consequences? Or should the 
United States and Great Britain, by reunion, set the 
opposite example, and try atleast to consolidate 


amongst themselves?’? The proposal is not to 
reduce all to one government, but that each part 
should govern itself as it thinks fit, leaving those 
born in any part free of the rest, as an Englishman 
in Australia or an Australian in England, require- 
ing no naturalization, and not losing his rights in 
his native country by settling elsewhere. ‘‘ What is 
the use of philanthropists and others talking about 
the harmony of nations and abolition of war, if the 
easiest practical steps towards such objects, the 
reunion of the English nations and the abolition of 
war amongst them, cannot even be attempted? 
They already agree in many things. The usual 
religions are of the Protestant type, or Biblical, 
with freedom of judgment; they dislike war, | 
instead of deeming it a glorious, humane occupa- 

tion; they both love freedom, and hate all impedi- 

ments to intercourse, trade, and expression of 

opinion; and, having one language, they are easily | 
fellow-workers in science, literature, etc. If they | 
could harmonize, the example of a vast union will 

be shown to all the world. If they cannot, it would 

be practicaily telling the rest of mankind that such 

unions are impossible.’’ Dr. Inglis grants the great. 

ness of the difficulties, and there would be need of 

time, much patience, and the skill of experts in each | 
particular difficulty, that details had better not be , 
settled at once. In fine, he urges that the attempt 
should be made by us, “‘ like the civilized beings we 
professto be.” It is at least noteworthy that on the 
eve of the centennial celebration of the Declaration 
of Independence such a proposal should be made by 
an Englishman for the reunion of the United States 
and the British impire. 


A Soutpier Savep By HIS Horse.—Many in- 
stances have been given by travelers of the affec- 
| tion shown by the Arabian horses towards their | 
masters; and so much also has been written to | 
prove their sagacity, as to make one believe, at 
times, that they must be endowed with an iustinct 
which approaches nearly, if not quite, to the rea- 
soning faculty of a human being. Be this, however, 
as it may, we very much doubt if among the feats 
narrated of the horses of the East. any can be 
| found that exceeds in affectionate devotion the fol- ! 








for the first time that his comrades had all disap- 
peared, and that the enemy were coming down 
upon him at full gallop. Once mounted, the faith- 
ful beast bore him with the speed of the wind safely 
from the danger, and soon placed him among his 
companions. ‘ Thus,’’ he added, with emotion, 
‘the noble steed saved me from captivity, and 
perhaps from death.” Can there be found on 
record a more beautiful example of affectionate 
devotion on the part of a dumb brute to his master 
than this? Undoubtedly similar examples oc- 
curred during the late civil war, which will for- 
ever be buried in oblivion. Would that they might 
be bronght to light, if their narration could in any 
degree mitigate the cruelty to which the horse is 
constantly subjected, especially in our large cities, 
where, in spite of Mr. Bergh, many of the drivers 
are more brutal than the beasts they have in 
charge. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


DomMESTIC. 


GENERAL Connor, the Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor of Maine, was elected... .Portsmouth, N. H., elected 


‘ a Democratic Mayor and six out of the ten Aldermen.... 
1 ) 


The German Democratic Central Committee of New 
York passed resolutions demanding hard money.... 
Collection-day in San Francisco passed without further 


failures. ...Westervelt, charged with complicity in the 
abduction of Charl e Ross, testified in his own behalf at 
Philadelphia....Trouble is apprehended in the New 


Orleans High School between the white boys and their 
colored principal....The Medical Department of the 
University of the City of New York opened new build- 
ings... .d Judge Gilbert of Brooklyn rendered a decision 
affirming the legality of schools exclusively for white 
children,... Francis D Moulton insisted on the trial of 
the indictment against him, although Mr Beecher agreed 
that a nolle prosequi be entered....The Republican 
State Convention of Nebraska met xt Kearney Junction. 
....John D. Fay, Western Division Engineer of the 
Erie Canal, resigned, and John Kelly, Engineer of Section 
12, was ordered before the Board, and at the same time 
suspended. ...The American Rifle Team were banqueted 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y....Chief Engineer Nash of the 


| Fourth Battalion, and firemen Mans and Hughes, of the 
| New York Fire Department, were killed while practicing 


on an aerial ladder....The Society of the Army of the 
Cumberland had a reunion at Utica, N. Y....The 
gaurantee fund of the Bank of California has increased 
so rapidly, that it is thought it will resume about the 1st 
of October. ...Dr. De Koven withdrew his acceptance of 
election to the Bishopric of Illinois,...An Loternational 


| Indian Fair was opened at Muskogee, I. T., and a grand 


march of nations took place....The New York State 
Democratic Convention assembled at Syracuse on the 
16th, with Judge Sturgis as Chairman... An agent of 
the Trappist Monks reached Baltimore to select asite for 
a monastery for two hundred members of the Order who 
are coming to this country during the Winter. ...The 
Liberal Republican Convention of New York State will 
be held at Albany, September 22d. ...Indian Commis- 
sioner Smith was examined by the Red Cloud Board..., 
A monster Democratic mass-meeting was held in Balti- 
more on the 17th... . Indictments were procured against 
eight persons charged with coal and Erie canal frauds at 
Buffalo... .Galveston, Texas, was partially submerged by 
the recent Gulf Coast storm...The New York State Demo. 
cratic Convention declared for hard money, payment of 
the debt in coin, against a third term, and, after making 
nominations, adjourned... .Nebraska’s Democratic Con- 
vention, held at Fremont on the 16th, was the largest 
ever assembled in that State....The bi-centennial of 


week. ...Galveston, Tex., suffered a loss of $5,000,000 
by the September cyclone....A Mr. Hastings, of Michi- 
gan, was selected as successor to Indian Agent Saville. 
. .Evidences of general corruption were discovered in 
the District Attorney’s Office at Washington. ...The Rev. 
Dr. McLaren, of Cleveland, O., was elected Episcopal 
Bishop of [ilinois....A Carmelite Convent is to be 
established at West Paterson, N. J....Admiral Wellesley, 
commanding the British North Atlantic Squadron, arrived 
at Newport in his flagship, and will be tendered dis- 
tinguished courtesies this week. . . .The Rev. J. H. Brown, 
of Corliss, N. Y., was elected Bishop of the new Episco- 
pal Diocese of Fon du Lac., Wis... .Increase A. Lapham, 
a celebrated scientist of Oconomewa, Wis., died on the 
14th, aged sixty-four. 


FOREIGN. 


A RENEWAL of the aiege of Trebigne was made by the 
Bosnian insurgents, on account of a victory over the 
Turks....The Servian Government ordered the mobi- 
lization of six brigades on the Turkish frontier ...De- 
vonshire, England, is suffering severely by the cattle 
disease....A commission will shortly meet at Halifax 
to determine the amount to be paid by Americans for 
the use of Canadian fisheries, under the Treaty of Wash- 


ington....A large grain deficiency is expected in Great 
Britain. ...A centennial newspaper was started in Paris. 


....A Bonapartist conclave is to be held at Arenen- 
berg, Switzerland, where the ex-Empress is lodging.... 
A waterspout at St. Chinian, France, drowned 88 persons, 
and destroyed 120 dwellings....Over 700 men and 
women were indicted in Russia for participating in the 
socialist movement....St. Leger won the Yorkshire 
Handicap at the September mecting at Doncaster, Eng- 
land....The new Spanish Cabinet is said to be more 
united and liberal than its predecessor....The Chilian 
International Exposition opened at Santiago on the 
16th....A revolutionary movement at La Vega, Santo 
Domizgo, was suppressed....Santiago and Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, were visited by a severe hurricane... .It was re- 
ported that the Herzegovina insurgents were willing to 
negotiate with the foreign consuls for peace... .Peter 
Karageorgiewitch, a pretender to the Servian throne, is 
organizing a revolution against Price Milan....The 
Papal Nuncio at Madrid demanded tiat education be 
placed upder clerical control, and a Cabinet meeting 
was called to consider it.....Forty-two Deputies in 
the Servian Parliament oppose the Government and 


umenical Council would reassemble in 1876... .It 


ome war....The Pope gave information that the 
. Cc 


| lowing incident of which we were told by the |was thought that the Spanish Cortes would have no 


| soldier to whom it occurred: The narrator is a | 
| young Irishman, and, Like many more of his eom- 
| patriots, joined, shortly after his arrival in America, | 
| Sheridan’s brigade. It was in one of those forced | 
marches when they had driven back the enemy, | 
and had been in the saddle for several consecutive 
; days and nights, that this trooper availed himself 
_ of a temporary halt to slip from the saddle and 
stretch himself upon the turf, his horse, mean- 
| while, browsing in the immediate vicinity. He had ' 
slept for some little time, when he was suddenly | 
awakened by the frantic pawing of his horse 


! 





Session this year....At a Consistory on the 17th, Car- 
dinal McCloskey was presented with the sapphire ring 
and the titular charge of the Church of Santa Maria 
Sopra-Minerva. The Pope also created six cardinals. 
....The Greek Government will aid citizens to partici- 
pate in the Centennial....An Ultramontane majority in 
the Bavarian Diet are preparing to censure the Govern- 
meut and demand a Ministerial change. . , , [tis now 
thought probable that King Alfonso will marry the 
daughter of the Duc de Montpensicr....The Emperor 
of Brazil issued a decree granting annuities to Bishops 
and Governors of dioceses... .Cardinal McUloskey was 
appointed a member of the Con;regations on Index, 
Sacred Rites, and Bishops and Rebelare 


the massacre at Deerfield, Mass., was celebrated last . 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Kuropean Press.—Sze Pace 55. 





FRANCE.—A BATHING SCENE AT BOULOGNE—THE HIGH TIDE ON SATURDAY, AUGUST 21st. 
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DENMARK.—THE LATE HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN IN HIS STUDY, AT HIS HOME IN COPENHAGEN. 
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FRANCE.—PRESIDENT MACMAHON’S VISIT TO THE MARITIME EXHIBITION AT THE GERMANY,—THE RECENT FLOOD AT KIRN—A PATHETI(Q INCIDENT. 
PALAIS DE ly INDUSTRIE, IN PARIS, ° 
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i HON. JOHN BIGELOW, NOMINEE OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION FOR SECRETARY OF STATE OF 
NEW YORK.—SEE PAGE 55. 
>. 


THE LATE JUDGE WOODRUFF. 


EWIS B. WOODRUFF, United States Circuit 
Judge of the Second Judicial District, died at 
Litchfield, Conn., September 10th. He was born 


] with the Hon. George Wood. In 1849 he was 
| chosen a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
presided over that Court until 1855, when he was 
elected a Judge of the Superior Court. Upon the 
| expiration of his term, in 1861, he retired to pri- 
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THE LATE JUDGE LEWIS B. WOODRUFF.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY Z. ALMAN, NEW YORE. 


two years in this capacity, President Grant ap- 
pointed him to the Second Judicial Circuit, em- 
bracing the States of New York, Connecticut and 
Vermont. 

The late Judge was an old Whig until the death 
of that party, when he became a Republican. 

Appropriate minutes were entered upon the re- 
cords of the various courts in New York city when 
his death was announced. The funeral services were 


held in the Fifth Avenue Reformed Church, of which 
he had been long an elder, on Tuesday, Sept. 14th. In 
the body of the church the Bench and Bar of New 
York were largely represented. The Rev. Drs. 
Ormiston, Ludlow and Chambers were the officiat- 
ing clergymen. At the conclusion of the sermon, a 
prayer was offered by Dr. Ludlow, after which the 
remains were taken to Woodlawn Cemetery for 
interment, «The . pall-bearers. were ex-Governor 






























































¢ at Litchfield in 1818, and, graduating from Yale in | vate practice, continuing thereat seven years, when 
1830, returned to his native city to study law. | Governor Fenton appointed him a Judge of the 
Three years later, on being admitted to practice, | Court of Appeals to fill the vacancy created by the 
, he removed to New York, and associated himself resignation of Judge Porter. After a service of 
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ERIE, PA,—-COMMODORE PERRY’S FLAGSHIP, THE “ LAWRENCE,’ RAISED SEPTEMBER 13TH, AFTER LYING 





SUNK IN MISERY BAY, LAKE ERIE, FOR SIXTY YEARS.—SKETOHED BY WM. E. CHAPIN,—SEE PAGE 59, 
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John A. Dix, William M. Evarts, Judge Shipman, 
ex-Judge Bosworth, Judge Blatchford, H. T. Mor- 
gan, Lucius Hopkins and George W. Lane. Among 
the many prominent persons present were Judge 
Rapallo, Judge Neilson, Judge Curtis, Judge Don- 


ohue, Judge Wallace, Judge Davis, Chief-Justice | 


Daly, ex-Judge White, Nathaniel Jarvis, United 
States Commissioner Osborn, Commissioner Stil- 
well, Judge Ingraham, Erastus A. Benedict, John 
1. Davenport, John H. Shields, United States Dis- 
trict-Attorney Bliss, Joel B. Erhardt, 
District-Attorney Tenny, United States Marshal 
Fisk, Truman G. Smith, Clarence Seward, Joseph 
H. Choate, Judge Lawrence, and Commissioner 
Wood of the Board of Education. 


LAVENDER. 
OW prone we are to hide and hoard 
H Each little token love has stored, 
To tell of happy hours: 
We lay aside with tender care 
A tattered book, a curl of hair, 
A bunch of faded flowers. 


When Death has led with pulseless hand 
Our darlings to the silent land, 
A while we sit bereft. 
But time goes on: anon we rise, 
Our dead being buried from our eyes, 
We gather what is left. 


The books they loved, the songs they sang, 
The little flute whose music rang 
So cheerily of old: 
The pictures we have watched them paint, 
The last-plucked flower, with odor faint, 
That fell from fingers cold. 


We smooth and fold with reverent care 

The rubes they, living, used to wear; 
And painful pulses stir, 

As o'er the relics of our dead, 

With bitter rain of tears, we spread 
Pale purple lavender. 


And when we come in after years, 
With only tender April tears 

On cheeks once white with care, 
To look at treasures put away 
Despairing on that far-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 


Dew-wet and fresh we gathered them, 
These fragrant flowers—-now every stem 

Is bare of all its bloom. 
Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here, 
To lend our relics sacred, dear, 

Their beautiful perfume. 


That scent abides on book and lute, 

On curl and flower, and with its mute 
But eloquent appeal, 

It wins from us a deeper sob 

For our lost dead—a sharper throb 
Than we are wont to feel. 


It whispers of the long ago, 

Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 
And buried sorrows stir; 

And tears like those we shed of old 

Roll down our cheeks as we behold 
Our faded lavender. 








IN MID AIR. 


bs OU’LL. not get back to Chili that way, 
sefior; not with a whole throat, thatis. I’d 
sooner go from here across the Pampas, 
alone, in spite of the wild Indian horsemen 
and their fire-hardened spears, than I would try the 
smooth, broad pass of San Felipe, over the Cordil- 


leras, here at hand. Five diligences and carrossas | 


rifled in nine days! And nota soldier to protect 
the road! 
ernment of the Republic does little for us, here, to 
the west. Only, if I were you, Don Carlos Digby, 
I would not be in too great a hurry to make ac- 
quaintance with Diego and his band.” 

These were the facts of the case: I, the Charles 
Digby to whom my excellent friend, Don Miguel 
Lopez, storekeeper and alcalde of the pretty town 
of San Juan, had addressed the above well-intended 
warning, was simply a young Englishman, who had 
been long enough in South America to be fluent in 
Spanish speech, and to have learned something of 
the peculiarities of the country. I was—being by 
profession an engineer—superintendent or manager 
of the Great Hermandad Silver Mine, on the western 
or Chilian side of the southern chain of the Andes, 
and I hid crossed the mountains to San Juan to ar- 
range for the purchase and transport of provisions 
and stores. 

But the homeward road had suddenly become 
dangerous and difficult. A band of robbers— 
headed by a noted leader called Diego, who had 
once, I was told, been a captain in the army of the 
Banda Orientale, but had rebelled, or refused to 
join in a military pronunciamiento, | forget which 
—were committing great cruelties on the ordinary 
road that led across the mountains. In little more 
than a week they had stopped above a hundred 
travelers, had robbed all, murdered several, and 
put a few, who had offered resistance or were sus- 
pected of possessing hoarded money, to the torture. 
Such episodes of life in New Spain were too com- 
mon to excite much surprise. Captain Diego was 
merely endeavoring, by the vigor of his early atro- 
cities, to invest his name with a wholesome halo of 
terror, immediately profitable in the form of plun- 
der and ransom, and which might not impossibly 
lead to the whole gang of highwaymen being 
bought off on their own terms, and taken into gov- 
ernment employment as deputy-corregidors and 
police officials ; but, in the interval, the little town 
of San Juan was crowded with travelers, unwilling 
to incur the risk of proceeding on their journey. 

Among those thus detained was a young English 
lady, who, with her parents and her young brother, 
were on their way to Chili trom Buenos Ayres, 
where they resided. She was a very beautiful girl, 
whose golden hair and bright complexion looked all 
the lovelier because the style of her beauty con- 
trasted so forcibly with the raven locks, dark flash- 
ing eyes and sallow tint of the olive-skinned Span- 
ish sefioras. 1 met with her more than once during 
my strolls through the streets and the plaza, but we 
were not acquainted, and it was by the merest ac- 
cident that t learned that the name of the family 
was Trevor. 

At last I lost all patience, and, chafing at the de- 
lay, yet unwilling to run into the lion’s mouth by 
attempting the Felipe Pass, I hired a mule anda 
guide, and, leaving the stores I had bought to fol- 
jow me at leisure, I set off for the more rngged and 
rarely irequented passage called Las Neves, or, 
The Snows, an especially toilsome route, leading 
the pilgrim over some of the highest ground in the 
Southern Andes, but which was reasonably secure 
from brigands. 

The first day?s march was easy and uneventful. 
Tie puebla, or cultivated plain, was crossed, and 


Assistant | 


The saints be good to us, for the gov- | 
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then came the gradual ascent of the spurs of the 
mountain-range, dotted as they were with hamlets, 
fields, and here and there the silent shaft and heaps 
of dross and scoriw that indicated the situation of 
some abandoned mine. 

‘It’s to-morrow, Seiior Inglese,’”’ said Antonio, 
us, “that our real work will begin. 
promenade, but we must trudge hard and long to 
“clear the distance, from the halfing-place to Fler- 
mandad, betwixt dawn and dark.” 

We slept ata farmhouse, and, before noon on the 


had not overrated the labors of the ascent. 
path was steep, rugged, and broken, and it led 


heights of the stony Cordillera. 
creature less surefvoted than a mule could safely 
have ventured to carry a load up so narrow and 
perilous a track as that, which wound like a white 


tures of the scenery of the higher Andes. 
us there soared volcanic peaks, crested with unsul- 
lied snow, and with flanks seamed and searred by 
the lava-floods of ages ago; while here and there 
would open out some darkling glen, choked by such 
impenetrable to man or beast. There was 
bird of prey, perched on a towering rock, seemed 
to survey tableland and valley as if to espy its des- 
tined spoil. The few villagers whom we met— 
miners, for the mo.-t part—were melancholy-eyed 
Indians, clad in garments of undyed wool, and wear- 
ing sandals of a quaint pattern, who returned my 
greetings civilly enough. 


scramble in places where a fall or a false step 
might have entailed a drop o! several hundred feet 
upon sharp stones or thorny shrubs, found our- 
selves, earlier than Antonio had anticipated, near 
the summit of the wild pass. 
however, we found ourselves preceded by another 


overhead. 


gress of the group in our front, and how broken and 
steep the track. 

‘«They are just coming to the Paso del Diablo, 
the worst arrow-flight of the whole road. Look, if 
it isn’t just like a bookshelf in the cura’s parler, 
yonder in my village: only the books have the best 
of it. They rest safely there; whereas, on the 
Paso del Diablo, a stumble or a gust of wind may 
send you—see!’’ And he tossed over the edge 
of the precipice a large pebble, which awoke the 
slumbering echoes of the hills as it leaped from 
crag to crag into the giddy depths, too far for the 
eye to follow. 

The Paso had really some fanciful resemblance 


running along the face of a tall, gaunt rock, while 
the road, being narrow and utterly unprovided 
with rail, or bank, or parapet, overlooked the awful 
abyss below, at the bottom of which, faintly visi- 


worn stone. An uglier place of passage, or one 
more calculated to shake weak nerves, ! had never 
seen, and I could well imagine that, in time of snow 


hardy exploit. In fine weather and broad day- 
light, however, it could, no doubt, be traversed in 
tolerable security. 


most of them being mounted on mules. Now,a 





| deserves the eloquent praise which, in prose and 
| poetry, has been bestowed on that obstinate ani- 
| mal. But when you are quick of eye and lithe of 
limb, you, as @ man, are by far fitter for safely 
treading an awkward path than any beast less 
agile than the hill-fox or the ibex can be. 
ingly, 1 preferred walking where the track was 
| slippery and the risk of stumbling considerable, and 
had dismounted before approaching my friend An- 
} tonio’s ‘* bookshelf.’’ 
| all mounted, and pushed on, as the width of the 
| path dictated, in Indian file. First of all rode, as I 
| judged, a girl, whose plumed hat danced gayly in 
the yellow sunlight; then came a stripling on a 
| mule; and after these followed five other persons, 
| two mounted, three on foot. Those on foot were 


| talking loudly and gesticulating vehemently. Their | 


| harsh laughter came faintly back to us as we ad- 
vanced. 

‘‘They have given drink to their guides, the im- 

rudent ones!’’ muttered Antonio, shaking his 
nead. ‘Lucky for them that it is fine weather, 
and a peon from the 
could—— Ay de mi!’’ And he dropped on his 
knees, and began to tell the beads of his rosary 
with a passionate fervor, which would have aston- 
ished me more had not my business brought me 
much into contact with the strange, impressionable 
race to which he belonged. | knew that there 
must be a cause for this sudden outbreak of reli- 
gious zeal. 

‘* What is it?’ asked, impatiently. ‘‘ Leave off, 
man, mumbling out the names of the saints, for one 
minute, and give me a plain answer. What is 
wrong ?”’ 

Antonio jerked his 
overcast sky. Aroun 
cano, to northward, 
| while, elsewhere, a th 
| the spindles of the F 
| blue of the southern hea “4 

‘What is it?’ I asked agaif, as T notiged that the 
mule, snorting, and evidently frighf@fed, seemed 
trying to squeeze itself against the rocky wall. 

“ Itis coming—coming !"’ cried Antonio, hoarsely. 

‘‘What is coming ?’’ I exclaimed angrily. ‘‘ Tell 
me, scoundrel. or——”’ 

‘* You'll know soonenough. El Vente del Muerte 
—the Wind of Death—Great Gregory, Rose of Lima, 
my patron, save us now!”’ replied the guide, as a 
lurid flash of hghtning illumined the whole mountain 
panorama, and, mingling with the diapason of the 
thunder, came a shriek, as of an imprisoned spirit 
let loose, and a rash of bitterly cold wind fairly 
hurled me against the rock, to which I clung for 
support, while the mule, sobbing and panting. 
cowered down upon its knees. For some four or 
five minutes this resistless blast endured, and, when 
itrelaxed its fury, my first thonght was to creep 
forward on hands and knees and to look upwards, 
so as to ascertain what had happened to the trav- 
elers on the rocky ledge above. To my horror, the 
shelf of stone was empty. No; on it there remained, 
peoaet against the rock, one slender figure in 
| female garb; while near her, crouched down like 
| a terrified dog, stood the mule from which she had 
dismounted. The rest were goue! 

So sudden, so dreadful, was the catastrophe that 
had occurred, almost before my eyes, that for some 


w toward the suddenly 
peak of the giant vol- 
uds had gathered ; 
like flax from 

he turquoise 





full horror of the sceue. The voice of my guide 1 
heard, as he moaned out: 
‘‘May they fiud mercy, whoever they were, 





a mass of tangled vegetation as to render it all but | 
but | A 
little sign of life, save that here and there some huge | vance towards where the girl stood, partly screened 


We made brave progress, and, after many | incumbent on me to creep past the mule, which 


oblas, who knew the road, | 


moments I remained as though incredulous of the | 


! 


| 
| 
| 


the guide, a young Indian from the highlands above | 
This is a mere | 


Pray for those who are dead. Pray, too, for her 
who is about to die! Pobra Nina!” 

The Indian’s quick eyes were not at fault. It 
was a woman—a girl—and by her dress probably 
a lady, who was in mortal peril within a few yards 
of me. 

‘Come, Antonio!’ I cried, staggering as I rose 
to my feet; ‘‘on, and we may yet be in time to 
save one life at least. Twenty dollars, man, if we 
save her!’ I added, impatiently, as my dusky fol- 


| lower remuined motionless, 


ensuing day, I had reason to agree that Antonio | 
The | 


amidst the most savage ravines and inaccessible | 
No four-footed | 


snake among the beetling precipices and yawning | 
guiis which make up the most characteristic fea- | % - 
\bove | #2d away from the precipice. 





Early as we were, | 


‘* Not all the silver in Chili, cavalier, would profit 


the wretch who should venture to cross the Paso, | 
tanee, when a fresh and more violent gust came 


there, when Elborazo wears his cap of clouds, and 
the death-wind is blowing. I’m no coward, sefior ; 
but I'll not risk hte cn such a cast.” 

“If you won't, | will; and eione, too!’ I an- 
swered, hotly; and without paying any attention 
to the warnings which the Indian shonted alter me, 
I scrambled up the steep and windmg road, and 
stood upon the Paso del Diablo itself, being careful 
to keep as close as possible to the bare rock-wall, 


Most fortunately, the force of the furious wind 
had slackened since the first terrible gust had ex- 
acted its ge toll of human victims, or, otherwise, 
I doubt if the hardiest mountaineer could have 
traversed that place of peril. As it was, it cost me 
a desperate struggle to keep my foothold and ad- 


by a large stone that must, years before, have 
fallen from above, and which was overgrown with 
moss and lichen. Near her was the mule, its feet 
firmly planted on the rock, and its heaving flank 
all but flattened against the flinty wall, while its 
eyes, stony with terror, seemed to stare at the 
narrow platform on which we stood. I took in, I 
scarcely know how, all these details, as it became 


partly obstructed the path, and, in doing so, to 
skirt the perilous verge of the abyss. I had now 
lost my grasp of the overhanging wall, to which I 
had hitherto clung with an eager clutch, and began 
to fear that the rushing wind would bear me away 


| over the edge of the rock; but, though I reeled 


party of travelers, whose forms we could see on | 
the narrow road that wound in irregular curves | 


‘“*A bad bit that, English sir!” said my guide, as | 
he made me remark how slow was now the pro- | 


under the force of the blast, 1 kept my feet, and 
reached the spot where the girl was kneeling, with 
clasped hands and averted face. 

Before 1 could speak, the mule, in the agony of 
its alarm, set up the screaming cry which its 
species utter under the influence of pain or rage, 


| and the girl turned her head, and, for the first 


| those blue eyes, dilated as they now were, and 


| heaven! 


to a bookshelf, being simply a ledge of bare stone, | 


ble, a torrent gurgled among its boulders of water- | 


time, saw me. My recognition of her was imme- 
diate. Well did I remember that golden hair; 
ex- 
pressive only of grief and fear ; that fair, pure face! 
It was the beautiful English girl I had seen at San 
Juan, and, doubtless, her late companions had been 
her own family, of which she was, alas! the sole 
survivor. 

‘‘Save them! oh, save them !’’ she exclaimed in 
Spanish. ‘Go to their help, sir, for the love of 

My poor father—my dear mother—my 
brother—All! all——” 

She wrung her hands, pointing with a piteous 
gesture to the edge of the cliff. 

‘*T fear, Miss Trevor——’’ I began, speaking in 
our own language, when the girl gave a little start, 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“You know me?” she said; ‘‘ yet-——’' and she 
paused for 8 moment, looking wonderingly at me, 


| and then slowly murmured, ‘‘ Ah! yes—I recollect 


or storm, to attempt it would have been a fool- | 


I looked forward; my eye caught the flutter of | 
ladies’ dresses and the outline of several figures, | 


—in San Juan, yonder !” 

‘And even at that terrible time a faint blush rose 
to her cheek, as she possibly recognized in me the 
strange Englishman whose eyes had, perhaps too 
openly, expressed the admiration that he felt for 
beauty such as hers. 

This, however, was no time, nor was the Paso 


| del Diablo a fitting place, for fine speeches, or 


mule is very wary and sure of foot, and partially | 


elaborate apologies. 

‘* Miss Trevor,” said I, earnestly, ‘‘ 1 am here to 
save you if | can. Every minute that we linger 
here adds to the chance that a fresh squall may 


| set in, and, should it do so, it may be beyond 


Accord- | 


human strength to get clear of this perilous ledge. 
Twenty yards off, as you see, is an angie, in the 


| path, by turning which, as | judge, we shall be 


The travelers in front were | 





comparatively safe. I will endeavour to support 
you if you will ji 

She interrupted me with an earnest prayer that 
I would leave her where she was, and go to the 
rescue of her parents and brother. Their need, 
she said, was greater than hers. I was, of course, 
but too weil aware that these unfortunate persons 
must be beyond the reach of any earthly aid, but 
to say so would have been gratuitously cruel, and 
I therefore urged on her the necessity for accept- 
ing my escort so far as the nearest hamlet or 
cluster of miners’ huts, promising to return with 
ropes and men, and to undertake a search for her 
lost relatives, which, alone, I could not hope to 
carry out. She was very gentle and eonfiding, as 
a child might have been, and rose up from her 
knees, expressing her willingness to follow me. 
And just then some flakes of snow came whirling 
down, whitening the rocky platform. 

There were, as 1 have said, some twenty yards 
to traverse before reaching a corner, by rounding 
which, as I conjectured, we should have quitted 
the ledge of rock and gained the wider road be- 
yond. But twenty yards, in some cases, may give 
cause for more anxiety than leagues of ordinary 
waylaging, I had need of all my strength to sup- 
port Mis Trévor’s uncertain steps as she advanced, 
and, when we drew near to the angle in the path, 
I perceived, with no slight trepidation, that she 
was trembling like an as} en leat, as her eyes were 
turned towards the tremendous gulf below. 

‘‘Hold me back! Pray hold me!’’ she exclaimed, 
almost wildly. ‘It draws me to it—it will-——” 

I understood her, luckily. 1am one of those men 
who can remain cool and steady on tlie dizzy verge 
of a precipice. That is a mere question of consti- 
tutional temperament, for I have known the bravest, 
who have faced death on the battle-field without 
flinching, utterly unnerved by the terrible fascina- 
tion which a yawning dgpth below the gazer’s feet 
can exert upon him. The dread desire to plunge 
and end life and fear at once I could well appreci- 
ate; and I saw that Miss Trevor would never get 
round the sharp angle of the rock, where the path 
narrowed to a width of some eighteen inches at 
most. 

By a sudden impulse, I cauglit up the girl in my 
arms, and by a mighty effort succeeded in rounding 
that dangerous point, and in reaching, as 1 had ex- 
pected, the broader road beyond. ‘ihe snow was 
falling fast, while still the thunder rolled, and the 
ice-cold wind swept howling past. Already the 
road was white with fallen flakes. Far across the 
deep valley, on an opposite table-land, I descried 
the walls of a convent nestling amidst trees, and 
with farm buildings and Indian cottages around it. 
Could we but reach it we should be safe, but the 
orly way to gain itspeedily was evidently by cross- 
ing one of those suspension bridges of native con- 
struction, which spanned the ravine from side to 
side. And this, in rough weather such as we were 
experiencing, presented no trifling risk. These 
bridges—which moyed the wonder and admiration 
of the Spauish conquerors, and which stil! afford 
the only means of ¢rossing some of the ghastly 
chasms that seain tle mountain-range—are appa- 





rently frail constructions of grass-rope, twisted by 
Indian hands ; the floor, a strip of matting; the 
hand-rail, a cord of grass: while, even wilh a light 
weight to carry, the passage is, to a novice, more 
exciting than agreeable. 

With these remarkable bridges I was tolerably 
familiar, althongh had never before seen 
which spanned so wide aid profound a gulfas t’ at 
which now yawned beneath us, as I led Miss Trevor 
across the seemingly fragile construction, which 
rocked in the wind as a hammock ona ship might 


one 


do. 
We had traversed some two-thirds of the dis- 


howling through the pass, and it was all that [could 
do to prevent Miss Trevor from being dashed from 
the quivering bridge, on the floor of which we were 
both compelled to crouch, while the pliant inatting 
that supported us swayed to and fro hke a swing in 
a playground, and the snow and hail flew around 
us. 

The snapping of a rope, the giving way of a few 
strands of the plaited grass that bore us up, meant 
death, instant and inevitable. And, even should 
the tough grass cords endure the strain upon them, 
we were in no slight danger of losing our hold from 
sheer exhaustion, and of being jerked from the 
bridge as a stone is propelled from asling. Oncel 
made a resolute effort to lead the way to firm 
ground, but the violence of the vibration, as we 
neared the steeply sloping extremity of the bridge, 
all but tore me from my hold of the tovgh fibres, 
and we were thankful to regain the middle of the 
narrow web with which we swayed, backwards 
and forwards, as we may sce a spider swinging on 
a single thread. 

What was that scream, so loud and so near, in its 
harsh shrillness? Instinetively we both looked up, 
to see, flapping its huge dark wings over our heads, 
a very large bird, which, by its curved beak, fierce 
red eye, and breast-feathers of ashen-gray, I knew 
to be a condor. Three or four times it circled 
round us, as if to mark us for its prey, and then, 
with complaining cry, dived far down into the 
ravine below us. 

1 involuntarily shuddered to think whose were 
the helpless limbs that probably allured the gigantic 
vulture to his foul repast in the gorge below, but 
our own situation was one which left but little time 
to spend in regrets for those whose fate might at 
any moment be ours. Then, too, the intense cold — 
which, as often happens in the Andes, seemed the 
more intolerable on account of the heat of the 
morning—so benumbed the delicate frame of my 
fair companion, that | constantly feared that before 
the storm should cease she would have sunk into 
that fatal lethargy that knows no waking. By chaf- 
ing her cold hands, and, in spite of remonstrances, 
wrapping her in the loose coat I wore, which 
was fortunately a woolen one, T saved her, at any 
rate for the time, from frost-bite or stupor, although 
the snow and frozen hailstones whiteiied our gar- 
ments, as we crouched waiting, rather than hoping, 
for deliverance. 

We talked together—to have keptsilence in such 
a spot and at sucha time would have been mad- 
dening—and it was touching to hear how Miss 
Trevor took blame to herself for my present peril, 
all incurred, as she said, through the generous im- 
pulse which had led me, at my own imminent risk, 
to succor her, a stranger. She laid such stress on 
this, that I could not forbear saying that I should, I 
hoped, have done as much for any one in peril; 
but that ifI could save her, whose sweet face had 
pees me in my dreams since first I beheld 
her—— 

Here I came to an awkward pause, and then 
felt as though I could have bitten my own tongue 
for what | had said, for might it not seem as if I 
were presuming on the position in which accident 
had placed me, and on the service which I had ren- 
dered? Ido not think, however, that Miss Trevor 
understood the purport of my clumsy compliment, 
for she continued to converse quite simply, as a 
child might have done, often expressing her natu- 
ral eagerness to procure help for her ill-fated rela- 
tives, of whom she made mention as though they 
must still be alive, though perhaps sorely hurt, in 
the valley below. I had not the heart to contra- 
dict her, knowing, as I did, that nothing short of a 
miracle could have perserved the lives of those 
who had fallen over the edge of the Paso del 
Diablo. . 

Hours elapsed, and the wind abated, but I be- 
gan to despair, No traveler might come that way 
for days, while 1 could not anticipate that Miss 
Trevor could endure the keen frost of of the coming 
night in that exposed situation. Yet, how was it 

ossible for me, in her exhausted state, to—— 
Vhat was that sound? This time it was not the 
boding scream of the vulture, but a loud halloo 
from human, and, as it seemed, friendly voices, and 
instantly I replied to the hail. Then there came, 
creeping towards us over the plaited floor, a lithe 
figure, followed by another, while the voices of 
those on the bank were raised in a cheer of en- 
couragement. 

‘*Safe and sound, Caballero! St. Nicholas and 
the Virgin he praised for that! Ay, and the sefior- 
ita, too!’’ said the well-known voice of Antonio, 
my guide, for he it was who headed the party. 
““Why, then, I’ll say all my days, Ingiese, that you 
bear a charmed life. Few who cross the Paso——” 

But I did not hear the rest of the Indian’s speech, 
for now, for the first time, I too grew faint and 
giddy, and realized the terrible strain on mind and 
body which the excitement of peril had enabled me 
to maintain, and, though I aided in lifting Miss 
Trevor’s almost insensible form from the snow, I 
can remember nothing more until I found myself 
lying on the bed in a guest-chamber of the convent, 
while a bearded monk, in brown robe and rope 
virdle was warming something in a pipkin over a 
brazero of glowing charcoal. 

* Drink this, Englishman!’’ said the good-na- 
tured Capuchin, as he poured the hot wine into a 
large silver cup, emblazoned with the armorial 
bearings of some Spanish Viceroy of long ago; 
‘drink this, and then get to sleep again, if you 
can. Nothing like it when once you are warm and 
sheltered. Yes, yes,’’ he added, with a smile, as 
he anticipated my question, ‘‘ the young lady, too, 
is well, and asleep, too, I dare say. Heretics or 
not, you and she are welcome here, cavalier !’’ 

I have little more to relate. Of the remains of 
the unfortunate persons who fell over the rock of 
El Paso, no trace was ever found, although at Miss 
Trevor’s urgent entreaty, a long and painful search 
was instituted among the glens below. But so wild 
and broken was the ground, and so intersected by 
snow-drifts, torrents and thorny thickets, that from 
the first the Indian miners and herdsmen despaired 
of success, and, as I have said, the bodies were 
never recovered. 

So soon as my beautiful, my loved charge had 
regained strength enough to enable her to tr~,el, I 
accompanied he to the city of Santiago, where her 
father’s sister resided, and there, beneath her 
aunt’s roof, | left her to mourn for her dear ones 
whom she was never more to behold. But our 
parting was vot for long. [ became a frequent 
visitor to Santiago, and was a frequent guest in the 
house of Ellen Trevor’s aunt. There, after a while, 
I told her my love, and thence I led my bride ta 
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the altar, if I may use so high-flown an expression 
concerning the Consular Office, with its white- 
washed walls placarded with announcements of 
wreck and salvage, and other matters interesting 
to mariners, where we were married. 





HON. JOHN BIGELOW. 


T Malden, in Ulster County, in this State, on 
November 25th, 1817, the Hon. John Bigelow, 
Democratic nominee for Secretary of State of 
New York, was born. After completing his educa- 
tion, he studied law with the late Robert Sedgewick, 
and was admitted to the Bar of New York in 1839. 
He practiced law for several years, during which 
he made his first appearance as a political writer, 
having extensively contributed to the old Demo- 
cratic Review. his articles marked him as one 
of the most able thinkers and clearly logical writers 
of the day. His shrewd and subtle power ofanalysis, 
his remarkably pure style of phraseology, as well 
as his broad power ofthought, were, even at that 
time, sufficient to stamp him as one of the most 
statesmanlike in his deductions and moderate in his 
enunciations of our political authors. During this 
period of his life he was appointed by Governor 
Wright one of the Inspectors of the State Prison at 
Sing Sing, and proved himself to be a thoroughly prac- 
tica! man, having originated sundry useful reforms in 
the discipline of that institution. It was in November, 
1850, that he, however, decided upon thoroughly 
adopting literature as a profession, and became the 
partner of William C. Bryant in the ownership and 
editorship of the New York Evening Post. At this 
time his earlier political opinions had been consider- 
ably modified, having become progressively liberal. 
They have subsequently identified him with the Re- 
publican Party. While in the editorial chair, he 
found time to write and publish a volume upon 
Jamaica, which he visited in the Winter of 1849-50, 
called ‘‘ Jamaica in 1850,” as well as a subsequent 
one upon Hayti and St. Thomas. The first work has 
been pronounced, by the leading reviews of Great 
Britain, the most valuable modern publication upon 
that dependency of the British Empire. 

At the close of 1860 Mr. Bigelow retired from the 
Evening Post, and in the Summer of 1861 com- 
menced the second portion of his very varied 
career, having been sent to Paris as Consul of the 
United States. At this time Mr. Dayton was our 
Minister to the French Court. The duties of consul 
in the French capital are tolerably onerous, yet 
while fulfilling them, Mr. Bigelow found time to 
write ‘‘ Les Etats Unis en 1863.” This work was 
published by Hachette, the Paris publisher, in a ver- 
itable edition deluxe, and gave Mr. Bigelow a purely 
distinct standing from most of our leading authors, 
betraying, through the translation, the same grace 
of style and calm precision of expression which we 
have earlier alluded to as characterizing his writ- 
ings in our own tongue. Apart from this, it possesses 
undeniable merit as a standard French work upon 
this country. In 1864 Mr. Dayton died, and the day 
after the news arrived at Washington Mr. Bigelow 
was appointed temporary Chargé d’ Affaires. The 
negotiations respecting the French occupation of 
Mexico were then commenced, and carried on by 
Mr. Bigelow, under the direction of Mr. Seward, at 
that time our Minister of State, until the following 
April, when he was nominated Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, and enjoyed the satisfaction of perfecting the 
delicate negotiation intrusted to him. This was 
done in the following year, when the French quitted 
Mexico and left Maximilian to his fate, thus placing 
his name legibly and clearly upon the diplomatic 
history of his country as one of the few able, 
honest and laborious Ministers accredited by the 
United States of late years to the Governments of 
Europe. 

No sooner was this arduous duty brought to a 
termination, than Mr. Bigelow resigned his position 
—his resignation to take effect in November, 1865. 
He was compelled, however, to hold the office until 
January, 1866, in consequence of the non-arrival of 
his successor. ” 

In 1869 he wrote his recollections of the distin- 
guished lawyer, M. Berryer, with whom he was on 
terms of cordial friendship. Shortly after the death 
of Henry J. Raymond he was called to the manage- 
ment of the New York Times, a position he held 
but a short time. Soon after he left his residence 
at Highland Falls, Orange County, N. Y., and 
passed some lime in Berlin. Returning to the United 
States, he was appointed one of the Commissioners 
to represent New York State at the Centennial Ex- 
position, a position he devoted much time to till his 
appointment last Spring, April 7th, on the Canal In- 
vestigating Commission. n the assembling of that 
3oard he was elected its President, and since that 
time his works have been known and read of all 
men. 








THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND 
REUNION AT UTICA, N. Y. 


O* the 15th of September, at Utica, N. Y., the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland held 
its ninth annual reunion. A large number of distin- 
guished officers and soldiers were present, in- 
cluding President Grant, Generals Sherman and 
'looker. The members of the Society formed in 
jrocession and marched to the Opera House, where 
the meetings were held. Generals Sherman and 
Hooker headed the parade, and were enthusiastic- 
ally greeted all along the route. The Utica Citi- 
zens’ Corps, one of the oldest independent military 
organizations of the State, with the Governor's 
Island Band, acted as an escort of honor. The 
streets through which the procession passed were 
‘crowded, and almost every house and place of 
Dusiness in the city was elegantly decorated. 

The Society held a business session in the after- 
‘noon, at which officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, and a resolution adopted fixing Philadelphia 
as the place for holding the next annual reunion, 
and July 6th and 7th, 1876, as the time. 

In the evening the city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The Adjutant Bacon Cadets escorted the 
Society to the Opera House, which was crowded 
with the most respectable ladies and gentlemen of 
the city. General Hooker presided. Captain Gil- 
dersieeve and his associates of the rifle team were 
presented to the audience, and greeted with ap- 
plause* President Grant, Generals Sherman, Slo- 
cum, and others, were greeted with three times 
three cheers. Senator Conkling welcomed the So- 
ciety of the Army of the Cumberland to the State 
of New York. Colonel George J. Waterman, of 
Chicago, delivered a long oration, one of the best 
points—that of fraternity between North and South 
—being received with great applause. President 
Grant made a few remarks in response to calls, as 
did also General Sherman, General Hooker, General 
Slocum, ex-Governor Seymour, General Stanley and 
General Croft. 

The citizens of Utica were lavish in their hos- 
pitality to the gallant representatives of the Army 
of the Cumberland, and everything that could con- 
tribute to the comfort or amusement of the guests 
was provided. On Thursday evening a grand ball 


was given at the Academy of Music, which was a 
great success. Among the distinguished guests 
were Vice-President Wilson and Governor Tilden. 


THE NEW YORK STATE DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION. 

HE Convention of the Democrats of New York 

State, at Syracuse, was the most harmonious 
political gathering of importance that has been held 
in the State for many years. The delegates were 
called to order in Wieting Hall by Allen C. Beach, 
on Thursday, September 16th, and organized under 
the temporary chairmanship of David B. Magone. 
A recess until evening was announced, to afford the 
various committees time to prepare their reports. 
At 7:30 the meeting was called toorder. The Com- 
inittees on Credentials and Organization reported, 
and the ticket for the latter, headed with the name 
of Judge Sturgis for Permanent Chairman, was 
agreed to. 

On Friday morning the Convention reassembled, 
and the Committee on Resolutions reported a plat- 
form calling for hard money, payment of the na- 
tional debt in coin, free trade, home rule, and 
general reform; the reading of which produced the 
heartiest enthusiasm. 

The Chairman then called for the nomination of 
candidates, when the mention of each name was 
followed by a brief speech of eulogy. 

The following gentlemen were the nominees: 

For Secretary of State—Jolin Bigelow, of Ulster 
County. 

For Comptroller—Lucius Robinson, of Chemung 
County. 

For Attorney-General—Charles 8. Fairchild, of 
Albany. 

‘or Treasurer—Charles N. Ross, of Auburn. 

For Engineer and Surveyor—John D. Van Buren, 
of New York. 

For Canal Commissioner—C. L. Walrath, of 
Madison County 

For Prison Inspector—Rodney R. Crowley, of 
Cattaraugus County. 

After passing a resolution complimentary to 
Senator Kernan, and thanking its officers, the Con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 








TROUT-FISHING ON MAGALLOWAY 
RIVER, MAINE. 


66710 FISHING!” was the advice given by the 
sage Horace Greeley, when any one com- 
plained to him of being overburdened with the 
weight of domestic or business cares. There is sound 
philosophy in the advice, and it can probably be 
better appreciated by the majority of our readers 
than that other celebrated maxim of the great jour- 
nalist, ‘‘ Go West, young man!” There are but few of 
the dwellers in the crowded city who have not at 
some time cast aside the worry and vexations of their 
ordinary humdrum life to revel for a while in the 
sylvan joys and healthful recreation that come with 
a trip to the quiet lakes or beautiful streams of our 
land in search of the members of the finny tribe. 

In the estimation of the true disciple of Izaak 
Walton, there is no more exciting or interesting 
sport than trout-fishing. The peerless beauty of 
these little speckled denizens of the stream; their 
coyness, their lightning swiftness, their fastidious- 
ness as to bait, the circumstances under which they 
are pursued and the localities, leading the angler 
now amid the most charming landscape, again 
through the wildest and most magnificent scenery, 
all lend an inexpressible charm to trout-fishing, not 
to mention the exquisite delicacy of the fish. 

In the pursuit of the trout the very highest ap- 
pliances of piscatorial art and the nicest and most 
discriminating judgment are brought into play. 
Although trout are taken with numerous grub and 
angle worms, still frequently all these will fail, and 
a brilliant colored imitation of a fly will lure them, 
and herein largely consists the science of the fish- 
erman in judging what style of fly is appropriate 
to a peculiar state of the atmosphere, or locality. 

The brightness or dullness of the day, the clear- 
ness or otherwise of the water, and the appetite of 
the fish, have all to be taken into consideration. 

There are several species of troutin this country, 
but none are greater favorites than the common 
brook trout, which abounds in the streams of the 
British Provinces, the New England, Middle and 
Western States. Amidst the romantic scenery of 
the State of Maine are to be found many streams 
noted as trout-fields, and none present greater at- 
tractions than the Magalloway River, alittle stream 
in the Western part of Maine, where all the beau- 
ties of nature and inducements for fine sport can be 
found by any one who follows Greeley’s advice and 
“ goes fishing.”’ 








GYPSY SUPERSTITION. 


Ts reader who is familiar with the religious 

observances of India is probably aware of the 
extraordinary regard in which the cup is held by 
many sects. In Germany, as Mr. Liebich declares, 
drinking-eups are kept by the gypsies with super- 
stitious regard, the utmost care being taken that 
they never fall to the ground. ‘‘ Should this happen, 
the cup is never used again. By touching the 
ground, it becomes sacred, and should no more be 
used. When a gypsy cares for nothing else, he 
keeps his drinking-cup under every circumstance.” 
I have not been able to ascertain whether this 
species of regard for the cup ever existed in England, 
but I know of many who could not be induced to 
drink from a white cup or bow], the reason alleged 
being the very frivolous and insufficient one that it 
reminded them of a blood-basin. It is almost need- 
less to say that this could never have been tlie 
origin of the antipathy. No such consideration 
deters English peasants from using white crockery 
drinking-vessels. In Germany, among the gypsies, 
if a woman has trodden on any object, or if the 
skirt of her dress has swept over or touched it, 
it is either destroyed, or, if of value, is disposed of 
or never used again. I found on inquiry that the 
same custom still prevails among the old gypsy 
families in Engiand, and that if the object be 
a crockery plate or cup, it is at once broken. For 
this reason, even more than for convenience, real 
gypsies are accustomed to hang every cooking- 
utensil, and all that appertains to the table, high up 
in their wagons. It is almost needless to point out 
how closely these ideas agree with those of many 
Hindoos. 








SPANISH CRUELTY TO DUMB 
ANIMALS. 


A FEATURE in social Spain which will strike 
with wonder and exceeding sadness every 
humane heart, is the excessive cruelty of the 
Spaniard of the lower class to the dumb creation— 
a cruelty which finds its climax and expression in 
the revolting horrors of the Plaza de Toros, or 
bull-ring. 

Mrs. Ramsay has some true and feeling remarks 





on this brutal and brutalizing sport. She says: 





“Anything more utterly disgusting and brutal I 
never beheld, and hope never to see the like again. 
The first entrance of the procession was certainly 
very pretty, and the horsemanship wonderful; but 
the rush of the bull was less exciting than I ex- 
pected; and the clumsy way in which the poor 
beast was killed at last, after repeated failures, was 
quite distressing. I always knew I should be sorry 
for the horses; but I was surprised to find how 
much compassion I felt for the bull. When he sank 
on his knees, and looked up with his great eyes at 
hia butchers, as if wondering why they tormented 
him so, 1 should have liked to go down into the 
arena, and wash the blood from his wounds, and 
try to save him. The horses I could hardly look 
at: one gentle, graceful black Andalusian started 
a little, on first entering the arena; his rider patted 
him and spoke to him, and he obeyed like a dog, 
arching his neck and looking pleased; the animal 
was evidently accustomed to be caressed ; in five 
minutes the bull had ripped him up, and the spec- 
tacle was too horrible to look on.” 

Every humane and right-minded person must feel 
as Mrs. Ramsay does upon the matter. 

The only redeeming feature in the bull-fight is the 
skill and courage of the men, which excels any per- 
formance we have ever seen. The nearest approach 
to it is the skill of the performer on the tight-rope, 
trapeze, or in the circus; but in these last cases 
everything is matter of calculation and practice ; 
whereas none can calculate on the turns and rushes 
of an infuriated bull, his hide full of barbed spears, 
the music, the red flags, and the shouts, bewildering 
and driving him to frenzy. 








A ROMAN TUNNEL IN ALGIERS. 


NEVERAL civil engineers, engaged with the sur- 
\) veys for the water-conduit from Toudja to 
Bougie, have made a very interesting and import- 
ant discovery. A mountain which was situated in 
the proposed line of the conduit was to be tunneled 
for a length of 458 metres, and in searching for the 
most suitable place the engineers discovered an 
ancient tunnel 2.15 metres in height, and 6 metres 
in circumference. It is supposed that this is the 
same tunnel mentioned in an epigraph found at 
Lambeoc, according to which the tunnel was built 
in the reign of Antonius Pius, the plans being pro- 
ee by a veteran of the Third Legion, named 

Vonius Datus. Finding works like this after a time 
of 2,000 years, we cannot but be greatly astonished 
at the power, enérgy and genius of a nation which 
produced, with the limited means available at those 
times, such gigantic works.—Stummer’s Ingenieur. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Tak BovuLoGNE BaTHERS’ ALARM.—An extraordinary 
scene was presented at Boulogne an Saturday, August 
2lst, about noonday, when the sea was filled with 
bathers, whose machines had been taken some distance 
out by the drivers on account of the lowness of the 
water, and the tide, which had been rising gradually, sud- 
denly leaped forward at tremendous speed. There were 
two hundred machines in the water, and only ten horses 
employed in drawing them up and down. Extra horses 
were pressed into service, but they were soon found to 
be of no use, and the machines began to ruck with the 
in-coming tide. A pleasure-boat sailing along the coast 
ran in and offered help, which was eagerly accepted. 
The lifeboatmen sounded their horns for assistance, 
Several of the spectators on shore volunteered to res- 
cue the bathers. Struggiing women and crying chil- 
dren were got into the boats, their clothes were pitched 
afier them, and the boatmen rowed to land, some of 
the boats being pushed along vigorously by the volun- 
teers, who carried the people ashore and then returned 
for another load, The tide came up quicker and 
quicker—a regular tidal wave. It is said to have risen 
in the harbor over six feet in ten minutes. No lives 
were lost, although a lady, who had undressed and 
rushed into the water to render assistance, had her foot 
injured by the wheel of a bathing-machine. The ma- 
chines which had been capsized were secured and towed 
alongside the jetty. a 


A GranD MEKE-MEKE, a peculiar musical and terpsi- 
chorean entertainment, is anually given at Levuka, in 
Fiji, and is often repeated on a smaller scale on occasion 
of the arrival of a great chief, or in honor of the officers 
of a ship-of-war lately arrived in port. When performed 
at night by the light of torches, the Meké-meke—with 
the monotonous singing, the humming bamboos, the 
clapping hands, the wild whooping, the grotesque leaps, 
the fantastic costumes, the painted faces and bodies, the 
rolling eyes and frantic gestures of the native dancers— 
is extremely picturesque. 


CapTain WEBB’s UNPARALLELED Feat of swimming 
successfully across the British Channel has already 
been described in these columns. The cut represents 
his landing at last on Calais sands, at forty-one minutes 
past ten on Wednesday morning, August 25th, after be- 
ing in the water twenty-one hours and three-quarters, 


Tue LATE HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN IN HIS StupDy ap” 
pears very different from the pictures which we have in 
our mind’s eye of the world-renowned story-teller at 
various points in his early life of obscure poverty. By 
the time when this portrait was taken his sympathetic 
genius had endeared him to the young folks of the whole 
civilized world, comfort, if not wealth, surrounded him, 
and royalty itself was proud to visit him and do him 
honor. No wonder the quondam tailor’s apprentice de- 
came somewhat vain and dictational in his prosperous 
and flattered old age. 

Tuk COLLISION IN THE SOLENT, between the Royal steam- 

yacht Alberta, with Her Majesty the Queen on board, 
and Mr. E. Haywood’s schooner-yacht Mist/etoe, August 
18th, causing the loss of three lives, continues to be a 
topic of discussion. The Coroner’s Jury being unable to 
agree, were bound over to appear again at the next Win- 
chester Assizes. It is said that eleven of the jury had agreed 
upon a verdict of “ manslaughter” against the oflicers 
of the Alberta, and that only two were of a contrary 
opinion, One ofour illustrations shows two lighters en- 
gaged in raising the Mistletoe, which now lies high and 
dry on the beach, nearly in twain. It is doubtful 
whether any attempt will be made to repair her. Another 
is the view of the Coroner’s Court at Portsmouth during 
the examination of the Quartermaster of the Alberta, 
whose statement that ‘‘when the Alberta was star- 
boarded sie was in such a position that the Mistletoe 
could not have been avoided,’’ produced such a sensation 
in the court. 
PRESIDENT MacManon visited on the 20th of August 
the Exhibition at the Palace of Industry in Paris, which 
is chiefly entitled to its appellation of ‘‘ Maritime and 
Fluvial”? by the numerous ingenious inventions of M. 
Bazin—especially his ship-express, the Eztracteur, in- 
tended for transatlantic navigation, etc. Naval oflicers 
of every grade have manifested the greatest interest in 
Bazin’s inventions. 


Kirn, a town on the River Nahe, and about forty 
miles from Coblentz, was devastated by a sudden and 
destructive flood on the night between the 4th and 5th 
of August, Nearly all the inhabitants—some of whom 
never woke from their sleep—were swept away to a 
watery grave. One of the most pathetic incidents of 





the flood is prominently represented in the engraving. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York City.—Bret Harte's new play, written for 
Stuart Robson, is called “‘ The Prodigals of Red Gulch,” 
and the principal character is Colonel Culpepper Star 
bottle. Theodore Thomas has engaged Mme. 
Schiller for a six-weeks’ Wostern tour. . . . It is re 
ported that Miss Kellogg will bring out the very old 
opera of ‘‘La Dame Blanche ’’ during her engagement 
here. . . . The entire company of the Court Theatre, 
supported by the Dyke of Saxe-Meiningen, and said to 
be the best in Germany, give their first performance hete 
in a season of three months’. . . . ‘The Mighty Dol- 
lar’? at the Park, with Mr. and Mrs. Florence in the 
chief réles, meets with unabated interest... . Theodore 
Thomas closed his series of Summer Nights’ Concerts at 
Central Park Garden on the 16th. ,. . Gilmore has 
strengthened his corps of artists at his Garden by add- 
ing Mrs Carrie B. Galager, a soprano of rich voice and 
thorough culture. . . . The regular Fall season at the 
Fifth Avenue was opened on the 13th, with a revival of 
“Saratoga.” . . . Barry Sullivan appeared as Beverley, 
in ‘“‘The Gamester,”’ at Booth’s, on the 13th... 
Rossi’s engagement at the Lyceum begins October 25th, 
and will last seven weeks. He gives four performances 
per week, beginning with ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


ProvinciaL.—Maggie Mitchell begins an engage- 
ment at the Opera House, Providence, R. I., on the 
27th. . . . The Mexican Juvenile Opera Company will 
appear at Ford’s Opera House, Washington, D. C., the 
latter part of the month. . . . ‘Henry Vth’’ is to be 
produced at the Walnut Street, Philadelphia, October 
18th... . Atthe Boston Museum “The Rivals’’ held 
the boards last week, and is to be followed by ‘The 
Irish Heiress.» . . The Brooklyn Theatre, under the 
management of Messrs. Shook & Palmer, was opened on 
the 20th by the Julia Mathews Company. . . . Barry 
Sullivan began an engagement at the Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, on the 20th. . . . Edwin Adams opened 
the Pittsburgh Opera House on the 13th, appearing in 
“Clancarty.”’.. . F. S. Chanfrau was at the Boston 
Theatre last week, when ‘Kit, the Arkansas Traveler,” 
was produced. . . . White’s new Opera House in Con. 
cord, N. H. was dedicated on the 13th... . Gilmore 
starts on his New England tour November Ist... . 
The Boston Philharmonic Club will give six concerts 
this Winter. ,. . An Oratorio Society has been formed 
in Philadelphia with William Wolsieffer as musical con- 
ductor. . . . Strakosch will give three concerts in Bos- 
ton, with Tietjens, early in November. 


Forricn.—Harriet Hosmer has written a play for 
parlor representation. ... M. Gounod is setting the 
story of ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey ”’ for the new National Opera 
House on the Thames Embankment. . . . Herr Carl Huber 
has composed an opera on an adventure of King Mathias 
Corvin, in the Hungarian language, for the National 
Theatre of Buda-Pesth. . . . Rubinstein’s ‘* Maccabees " 
is soon to be produced in Prague... . ‘“A:da” is 
marked for Prague, Berlin and Hamburg. ... The 
Teatro Manzoni at Milan was opened with Cimarosa’s 
‘* Astuzie Femminili.’’?. .. A pastoral opera by Ovtavio 
Rinuccini entitled ‘* Daphne,’’ has been discovered in 
Florence. It was set in 1594... . M. Arsene Huussaye 
has resigned the management of the Theatre Lyrique, 
Paris. . . . ‘*LeTestament de Cesar Girodot ’’ has been 
transferred from the Odéon to the Comédie Francaise, 
Paris . John S. Clarke opened the regular season at 
the Haymarket, London, with the ‘“ Heirat Law” and 
“The Widow Hunt.” . . . Strauss is preparing another 
operatta for the Renaissance, Paris. . . . Carl Rosa began 
his London engagement with English Opera at the 
Princess, September 11th. A version of * Faust ’”’ 
in which all the parts were transposed has been per- 
formed at Wurtemburg. Marguerita took the bass, 
Faust the baritone, and Mephistopheles the soprano. ... 
Mrs. Bateman has purchased the exclusive right to 
produce Tennyson’s “ May Queen”’ in Europe and 
America for five years. 


FUN. 


Wou.p-Be ContrisuTor: ‘I wish you would tell me 
something to write about.’ ditor—‘ Well, write 
about face.’’ 

A RESIDENT in a quiet suburb puts this insane query 
on the pillars flanking his garden gate: ‘ Isabella Villa.” 
He might have been more particular with regard to his 
punctuation. 

‘Were did you get that hat, Jerry?” ‘ Borrowed 
it.’ ‘Borrowed it?’? ‘ Y-e-s; borrowed it of a fellow 
asleep in the park. Bill Bowley borrowed his coat; Pat 
Gaffney his boots; I borrowed his hat ; do you think 
I'd steal ?” 

“On, Tommy, Tommy; do ‘er try and be a better 
boy: if you doan’t, Satan wil lay hold of ye!” “ ’*Ee 
can’t take ’uld ’arder than oy was took t’other day, I’m 
sure!’? ‘Ah, who took ’ee, then?’’ ‘ Whoy, skule- 
marster, in course.” 


A RUSTIC youngster being asked out to take tea with a 
friend, was admonished to praise the eatables. Presently 
the butter was passed to him, when he remarked: 
** Very nice butter—what there is of it;’’ and observing 
a smile, he added, ‘‘and plenty of it—such as it is.”’ 


A Lapy who was in the habit of spending much of her 
time in the society of her neighbors, happened one day 
to be taken suddenly ill, and sent her husband, in great 
haste, for the physician. The husband ran a few rods, 
but soon returned, exclaiming, ‘‘ My dear, where shall [ 
find you when I get back ?”’ 


Curious answers often come out in examination for 
the Civil Service. The word ‘ inheritance ’’ occurring 
in a page of reading, the examiner interrogated the 
youngster: ‘* What is inheritance?’ ‘ Patrimony.”’ 
‘* What is Patrimony?’’ ‘‘ Something left by a father.” 
‘¢ What would you call it ifleft bya mother?” ‘‘ Matri- 
mony.”’ 

Two FELLOws making a noise in the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, were brusquely ordered to be silent by a gigantic 
Emeralder, who happened to be in the same box, where- 
upon they shouted: ‘‘ You shall hear from us; our name 
is Lawes.’’ ‘Lawes is it?’’ said the big man; ‘then 
I'll give you satisfaction; Pll give yez an addition to yer 
name;’’ and kicking them out of the box, he then ex- 
claimed: ‘* Lawes ye were; but, by the powers, it’s Out- 
Lawes ye are now.”’ 


A MINISTER who had been: reproving one of his elders 
for over-indulgence observed a cow go down to a stream, 
take a drink, and then tarn away. ‘‘There,’’ said he 
to his offending elder, ‘is an example for you ; the 
cow has quenched its thirst, and has retired.”’ ‘ Yes,”’ 
replied the other, ‘‘that is very true. But suppose an- 
other cow had come to the other side of the stream and 
had said, ‘ Here’s to you,’ there’s no knowing how long 
they might have gone on.”’ 


A Goop story is told of a nobleman by no means cele- 
brated for the skill or steadiness of his four-in-hand 
driving. Some ladies went to the booking-office and 
asked if Lord ——— was going to drive the coach that 
day. The man in attendance answered: ‘‘No; he ia 
away for a few days;’’ adding, ‘If you want the front 
seats, they are not taken for to-morrow, so you had 
better secure them at once.”’ The ladies answered : 
‘“*No, we would rather wait and go when Lord —— is 
driving.’’ ‘Very well, ma’am,’’ said the man, ‘just 
as you like—he will be back in a few days, and you 
can then have places; but, if you want your necks 
broken, I can do it just as neatly tor you as Lord ——~ 
can,”’ 
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‘“‘OHIO”—AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT 
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HE PARADE AND REVIEW ON ELIZABETH STREET, BY MAYOR AU 
GENERAL SHERMAN AND GOVERNOR TILDEN.-SEE PAGE 55, 
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MY LITTLE WIFE AND I. 
By G. H. C. 
TE are traveling o’er life’s road together, 
VW My little wife and I; 
We are happy in fair and stormy weather, 
My little wife and I. 
The reason why is very plain, 
There’s nothing queer about it: 
We never give each other pain, 
When we can do without it, — 





We have toiled o’er many a road most dreary 
My little wife and T; 
But our hearts were light, when our feet were weary, 
My little wife and IL. 
The reason why we journeyed on, 
Since hand in hand we started: 
We ne’er fiad seen the battle won 
By those who were faint-hearted. 


Though our home be plain, that never teases 
My little wife and me; 
Though a humble cot, right well it pleases 
My little wife and me. 
The reason why we are content, 
We do not fear to labor, 
And though in toil our time is spent, 
We envy not our neighbor. 


We never dream of ill for the morrow, 
My little wife and I; 
But take what may come, be it joy or sorrow, 
My ‘ittle wife and I. 
The reason why —we do not fret, 
And you'd do well to try it; 
We no’er have found a person yet 
That was a gainer by it. 


Repented at Leisure. 


By THe AvuTHoR or ‘t Dora THorNe,”’ ‘‘ REDEEMED 
By Lover,” ** Tae Story OF A WEDDING RrInG,’’ 
Erc., Erc., Erc. 


CHAPTER X. 


HE morning was too warm for the residents at 
the Queen’s Hotel to rema‘n indoors, and the 
sea-breeze was fresh enough f6 moderate the 
heat of the sun. The uir seemed filled with a 

golden haze ; it was almost faint, too, with perfume. 
The aromatic odor from the pine-woods mingled 
with the fragrance of the lily and the rose; the 
bright-winged butterflies and honey-bees hovered 
around the flowers. All nature seemed languid in 
the great warmth; the leaves of the trees never 
stirred—the flowers were still. 

The ladies had brought out their books and fancy- 
work : they were sitting under the trees where the 
sea-breeze could reach them. Miss Digby and Lady 
Statton were each busily and happily engaged in the 
making of some beautiful and delicate point-lace ; 
Ethel had brought ont a volume of poems, but she 
did not read much—her attention was fixed on the 
various groups. She saw no one amongst them, 
however, who would be likely to send her flowers. 

Presently a little dog, belonging to one of the 
ladies, ran barking up to Miss Digby and dis- 
arranged her work. She had a nervous fear of 
dogs, and uttered a little cry of dismay when she 
saw it. The next moment a shadow fell between 
her and the sunshine, and a steady, strong hand 
drew the dog away. Looking up, Miss Digby saw 
a tall, handsome man, who smiled as he bowed. 

‘‘T trust you are not frightened, madame,’’ he 
said; ‘dogs should not be allowed to go unmuzzled 
during these fearfully hot days.” 

Lady Stafton smiled—Miss Digby looked slightly 
confused. 

“T ought to be ashamed to confess it,” she 
said; ‘‘ but Jam very much afraid of them in all 
weathers.” 

The new-comer should then, perhaps, have left 
them, but he seemed disposed to linger; and in this 
pleasant al-fresco hotel life Lady Stafton did not 
think it needful to observe the strict laws of 
etiquette. The trio fell into a pleasant conversation, 
the stranger speaking principally of St. Ina’s Bay. 
Miss Digby agreed with much that he said,and during 
all the time he never once looked at Ethel. He never 
looked at her. but he was conscious of her every 
movement. He knew that the bright proud eyes 
were looking at him—he knew that the beautiful 
face was turned to him—but he assumed the most 
profound unconsciousness. 

** Are you staying here for any time ?’’ he asked 
Miss Digby. 

“Yes,’”’ she replied, “‘ we shall remain until the 
end of Autumn.” 

‘“‘It seems to be a very quiet place,” he re- 
marked. ‘I can hardly imagine any one staying 
here except in search of health.” 

Lady Stafton smiled. 

‘‘T hope you are not in search of health?” she 
said. 

The handsome, debonair face flushed faintly. 

‘*T am indeed,”’ he confessed. ‘I have been over- 
studying, and my doctor recommended me to take 
a few weeks’ entire rest; he also recommended a 
quiet place, so I chose St. Ina’s Bay.’’ 

‘““You could not have done better,’ observed 
Miss Digby ; and then she smiled, for the stranger’s 
eyes were fixed on her with such a wistful ex- 
pression that she could almost guess what was 
coming. 

“If you would not think me very intrusive,’ said 
the stranger, ‘‘I should like to ask permission to 
introduce myself. I have been so very lonely here 
during the last few days, that I should esteem it the 
greatest honor and the gretest pleasure to be 
allowed to have the privilege of speaking to you 
sometimes. My name is Laurie Nugent. Lady 
Statton, I have had the pleasure of seeing you in 
London at Lady Delamaine’s.”’ 

It was quite a random shot—Mr. Nugent knew 
that Lady Delamaine was a great leader of fashion, 
but he had never entered her house—yet it quite 
satistied Lady Stafton. 

‘*You know Lady Delamaine?” she said. ‘‘She 
is my dearest friend. Are you one of the Nugents 
of Flintshire?’ 

‘*] am related to them,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but I have 
not seen much of them.”’ 

It was so carelessly said that the impression left 
on his hearers was that he considered himself 
socially the superior of the Nugents of Flintshire. 

Then Lady Stafton asked many questions con- 
cerning people in London whem she ey agg him 
—as a friend of Lady Delamaine’s—to know, all of 
which he answered with aplomb and self- possession. 
His pleasant small-talk amused them, and the 
bright, sunny morning seemed the brighter to Ethel 
for his being there. Still he had never looked at 
her; but, his position with the two elderly ladies 
being secure, he thought he might venture to steal 
one glance at her. He met the most beautiful and 
the frankest eyes that he bad ever seen; they 
were looking intently at him, the golden light in their 
rich depths deepening as she looked. He thought 
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it wiser on that occasion to restrict his attentions 
to the elder ladies. 

“Tf | spoke to her now,” he thought, ‘ they 
would suspect that I had taken all this trouble for 
her sake.”’ 

One glance of admiration, full of fire, full of pas- 
sion, seemed to flash from the depths of his eyes to 


depths of Ethel’s young heart. 

Suddenly an idea flashed across her that this 
stranger, this handsome man, whose dark eyes had | 
seemed to flash that strange glance into hers, was 
the one who had sent her the flowers. She could 
not tell why she thought so, but it was im- 
possible now to doubt it. Would the next morning 
bring the floral offering? She almost longed for 
morning to come that she might see it. 

Laurie Nugent was wise enough to see that he 
must not presume upon the kindness of the ladies. 
He passed them several times that day; on each | 
occasion it was with a polite bow, but without a | 

| 
| 


word. 

Lady Stafton commented upon his discreet, well- 
bred manner. 

‘*Some men would have been insufferable after | 
our kindness,” she said, laughingly, to Miss Digby ; 
‘‘but he really seems almost timid, and afraid of 
intruding. I am rather inclined to like him, Helen.’* | 

Miss Digby looked at him—he was walking down | 
the terrace. 

‘*T do not know,” she returned, half doubtfully ; 
‘there is something in his face that I can hardly 
like or trust.’ 

‘* His face is handsome enough,’’ observed Lady 
Stafton. 

“There is something in it—I cannot tell what— 
that does not please me,’’ opposed Miss Digby. 
“It is not a face that I should trust.’ 

Ethel was listening intently to the conversation; 
as usual, the spirit of contradiction was aroused 
within her. Whatever Miss Digby said must be 
wrong. She said nothing, but resolved in her own 
mind to show her disbelief in Miss Digby’s words. 
A false face! It was the handsomest she had ever 
seen—and the remembrance of that one glance 
from the dark eyes made her heart beat. It was a 
break in the monotony of her life—it was something 
agreeable to think of—the first dawning of that | 
sun that was to shine so brightly for a time, and 
then destroy her. , 

Laurie Nugent succeeded beyond his wildest 
hopes. ‘Fortune attends these who know how | 
to wait,’’ he sa:d to himself, and he never lost 
sight of the fact; he knew how to wait with pa- 
tience. For the next two or three days he devoted 
himself exclusively to Lady Statton and Miss Digby, 
only acknowledging by a bow the presence of the 
beautifv!) Ethel. He was well satisfied with the 
progress he had made, when one day, as he was 
talking to Lady Stafton, Ethel came to ask some 
question which Miss Digby required to be an- 
swered. Then Mr. Nugent looked from one to the 
other in such evident expectation of an introduc- 
tion, that the elder lady could not possibly retuse it. 
There were few words spoken when Ethel Gor- 
don was introduced to her fate, but those few 
were as a death-warrant. Mr. Nugent bowed low, 
murmuring something which she did not hear 
plainly ; her heart beat, her hands trembled, the 
proud, frank eyes drooped before his, and the 
beautiful face flushed, and then grew strangely 
pale. It was almost a solemn moment to her, for 
it seemed like the completion of some vague, beau- 
tiful dream. 





‘*it must be all right,’’ she said; ‘‘ he is Lady 
I know him to be—besides, he shows no signs of 


utes afterwards, and Laurie Nugent smiled to think 
how easily he had succeeded in winnjng all he 
wanted. He could speak to Miss Gordon now, 
when he met her in the grounds, without any 


became the one great need of his life. 

For he owne:l the mastery of the passionate love 
that had taken possession of him so —t: He 
had at first admired only the beautiful face he had 
looked at, but, watching it until its loveliness had 
stolen into his heart, he learned to love it witha 
force and intensity that frightened himself. 

Love came to Laurie Nugent like a fierce tor- 
nado, that swayed his heart and soul as the whirl- 
wi.d sways the trees. He said to himself that, 
cost what it would, let his life be what it might, let 
right or wrong rule, let the price be high or low, 
he would win her, he would make her his own. 
There was nothing that he would not have done to 
succeed; he would have hesitated at no crime, 
stopped at no wrong. With such a love, there was 
little chance of escape for its object. 





CHAPTER XI. 


\ ISS DIGBY had not succeeded in the dearest 
i wish of her heart—the wish to win the confi- 
dence of Ethel Gordon. She had not even won from 
her the least portion of liking. Day by day, as she 
felt deeper regret at parting from her father, at 
losing her position at home, Ethel felt a greater 
dishke to Helen Digby—she was not even just to 


er. 

‘But for her,’’ she thought, ‘‘ my father would 
not have been so anxious to make money; but for 
her, he might have remained in England, and we 
should have been happy for long years in our old 
fashion. I shall never be to him again what I 
have been; my love will never fill his life as it 
used.” 

As these thoughts gained upon her, her dislike 
to Helen Digby increased; and the unfortunate 
idea returned to her that, if Sir Leonard could only 
be brought to think less highly of his betrothed, 
he would very probably abandon all thought of the 
marriage ; and that idea, in the end, helped her to 
her sorrow ful fate. 

Early in August letters came from Sir Leonard. 
There was one for Miss Digby, whose kind, calm 
face flushed with pleasure as she read it; and one 
for Ethel, who put it quietly away—she would not 
read it in the presence of her rival. Helen Digby 
opened hers at once. 

‘* Ethel,’’ she said, looking up with bright eyes, 
‘‘T am so pleased—Sir Leonard has reached Vienna, 
and is both well and happy.” 

Not to the rival whom she detested would Ethel 
condescend to say how glad and oeeey such news 
made her. She returned some indifferent reply, 
which Miss Digby quite understood. 

‘She is too proud, and dislikes me too much, 
even to say that she is pleased,”’ thought the lady. 

But Ethel’s exhibition of her unconquered feel- 
ings did not prevent Miss Dighy from saying, 

ny 





\ may contain some news of interest.”’ 





sis vil you not read your letter now, Ethel? It 
Thank you, I will wait ;’ and Ethel finished her | 





hers. He saw her face grow crimson, and then he | 


| breakfast leisuely, as though no unsealed letters 

| were waiting to be read. 

Helen Digby sighed deeply as the young girl left 

the room. 

aes If she would but be less proud, less reserved 

| with me—if she would but learn to like me, even 

ever so little—I should not have a cloud in my sky.” 
Eihel went out that she might read her letter 


dared not trust himself to look again. But that | without interruption, and the spot she chose was 
one glance had sufficed to trouble the calm, still | a love y little nook at the end of the avenue of 
| lime-trees, where the clover grew thick and fra- 


grant, where wild roses and harebells stirred their 
sweet blossoms in the sighing wind, and where the 
thick foliage of the trees met overhead and formed 
an arch beautiful as that of any cathedral aisle. One 
of the trees had fallen long years ago; it lay now 
stretched across the path; moss and ivy covered 
it, sprays of wild flowers clung to it, and this little 
nook, beautiful and solitary as though it belonged 
to some other sphere, was Ethel’s favorite resort. 

Thither she went now to read Sir Leonard’s letter. 
She kissed the seal that bore his crest—the place 
where she thought his hand had rested—and then 
opened the missive. A deep shadow came over the 
beautiful face as she read. The girl’s heart was 
hungering for love, for sympathy. She had hoped 
her tather would write of both, but the letter was 
one long exhortaiion, one long piece of advice, and 
all concerning Miss Digby. 

He hoped she had learned to love her, to obey 
her, to look forward with pleasure to the happy 
life he anticipated they would all spend together. 
He hoped she profited by Miss Digby’s teachings, 
hy her constant intercourse with one so amiable, 
so well-bred and lady-like. 

. A ‘itter smile curved the proud lips as she read, 
bitter scorn and anger flushed her face. 

‘Does he exject that | find her perfect as he 
does—the woman who is to take my dead mother’s 
place—who is to usurp my own?”’ 

Bitter, angry thoughts surged through the girl’s 
heart, which ached with keenest pain. So, al- 
though he was away from her, although ‘or the first 
time in their lives they had been parted, his thoughts 
were all with this stranger who was henceforth to 
stand between them! It was one of the most mis- 
erable hours of her life. 

“| had thought so much of his writing to me,” 
she said to herself, with something like a sob ; ‘‘ and, 
now that J have his letter, there is no pleasure, no 
comfort in it—it is full of her. She darkens the 
world for me.” 

Then, as though in condemnation of such a 
thought, the wind seized one of the sheets of paper 
and whirled it from her hands. 

The next moment a pair of dark eyes were look- 
ing into hers, and Laurie Nugent, standing with her 
_ sheet of paper in his hand, was bowing before 
ler. 

“T must thank this letter, Miss Gordon,” hesaid, 
‘for an opportunity I have long sought—the op- 
portunity of speaking to you.” 

She took the letter from him, with a few mur- 
mured words of thanks; and then Laurie Nugent, 
who had braved more dangers than most men, stood 
quite at aloss what to say next. He had imagined 
himself alone with her a thousand times, and in his 
fancy he was always pouring out floods of eloquent 
words—she listening with drooping eyes and flushed 
face. Now the reality for which he had longed 
was his, and he stood before her in silence, the 
words trembling on his lips, his heart beating with 
an unknown fear, a strange awe upon him—for her 
beauty had completely overpowered him, and had 
left him unable to speak. 

She was the first to recover herself. It was new 


It was a relief to her to hasten away, and then | to her to see a tall, handsome man disconcerted by 
Lady Stafton wondered if she had done a wise ; her. She raised her frank proud eyes to his face, 
thing. and then he saw the traces of bitter tears. 


‘* Miss Gordon,” he cried, hastily, ‘‘ you have had 


Delamaine’s friend. If he were not a man of good | bad news, 1 am afraid. You have been grieving 
means, he would not be staying here—a gentleman | over something in your letter.” 


His voice, so full of sympathy, seemed to touch 


admiring Ethel Gordon.” her. A sudden impulse of confidence in this stran- 
She forgot all about the introduction a few min- | ger seized her. 


“You are right,” she said. ‘‘I have been long- 
ing for the letter, and now that it has come I am 
disappointed.” 

Her lips quivered, and the strong effort she was 


breach of etiquette ; and already he had grown to | making to control herself drove the color from her 
love her so dearly, so entirely, that speaking to her | face. He sat down by her side. The sight of that 


beautiful pale face seemed to give him courage. 

‘“* How I wish that I were not a stranger,’ he 
said, ‘‘ that I might be able to help you—to say 
something that might console you!”’ 

**T am ashamed of myself,’’? confessed Ethel; 
“most bitterly ashamed; but my disappointment 
has been great.”’ 

“Let me try to help you to forget it,’’ he said. 
“This beautiful world is smiling all around us, 
there is a bright sky above—let us enjoy them for 
a time, and forget trouble.” 

With firm, gentle touch, which she made no at- 
tempt to resist, he took the closely-written sheets 
from her, folded them carefully, and then gave 
them back to her. 

‘Place the cause of annoyance out of sight, Miss 
Gordon, and you will forget it ; that is true philoso- 
phy, and the proper method of managing alithings 
disagreeable.” 

His peremptory manner rather pleased her than 
otherwise ; she looked up at him with a frank, fear- 
less smile. 

‘* Do you think so, Mr. Nugent? I do not quite 
agree with you. I should bring all disagreeable 
things to the front, look them boldly in the face, 
do brave battle with them, and vanquish them one 
by one—that seems to me truer philosophy than 
yours.” 

It was so, and the remark showed, as plainly as 
words could show, the difference between speaker 
and listener. 

‘*T will learn any kind of philosophy you may 
choose to teach me, Miss Gordon,’”’ returned Laurie 
Nugent; ‘‘ you shall find me the most obedient of 
scholars. I would believe ull you told me, do all 
you bade me, think as you thought, speak us you 
spoke, in hope of but one reward.” 

‘‘What might that reward be?’’ she asked, 
smiling. 

“One kind look from you, one kind word—all 
earth could give me no greater reward than that.”’ 

It was pleasant to sit there and hear such kind 
words ; it was pleasant to read the admiration so 
plainly revealed in these dark eyes; it was the first 
gleam of happiness Ethel had known since Sir 
Leonard first imparted to her the fact of his in- 
tended marriage. The whole scene was so fair that 
it lived in her memory long after years of suffering 
had blotted out other pictures. Ethel—proud, 
frank, beautiful Ethel—sat drinking in the first deep 
luscious draught of the cup that was to prove but 
deadly poison. For the first time in her young life 
she listened to the unmeasured words of flattering 
love, and they did not displease her. 

Laurie Nugent was a clever man, quick of com- 
prehension; he had the great gift of understanding 
character and of adapting himself to the people 
into whose midst he was thrown. He misused the 
gift terribly—even fatally; but he had it, and used 
it like a charm. Although he had exchanged but 
a few indifferent words with Ethel, he understvod 
her perfectly ; he did not know iowshe came to be 
associated with Miss Digby, or whether they were 








related, but he saw plainly enough that Ethel did 
not like her, and never felt at ease with her. He 
showed his adroitness when, after talking to her for 
some minutes, he asked, with a careless smile : 

‘Where is Miss Digby this morning? I have not 
seen her.’’ 

‘She is writing letters,’ replied Ethel; and the 
remembrance of the letter she was writing dark- 
ened the beautiful face and shadowed the sweet, 
bright eyes. 

“Tam glad to hear it,’’ he remarked with a care- 
less laugh. ‘‘I am grateful to those letters; but 
for them, Miss Digby would be here, I suppose— 
and I have an idea that she does not like me.” 

If he had thought the matter over for months, he 
could not have said anything more likely to answer 
his purpose than that; all the love, the flattery, the 
eloquence was as nothing compared to those 
magical words. He saw the fair girl’s face flush, 
and he knew they had taken effect. 

“Miss Digby not like you?’’ she questioned, 
slowly. ‘‘Are you sure of that? How do you 
know it?” 

“T know it by instinct,’ he replied; ‘I cannot 
explain more fully.” 

He knew that in her own mind she was saying to 
herself that she, Ethel Gordon, would like him, it 
only out of opposition to Helen Dighy ; yet he was 
too wise and too wary to pursue the subject. 

‘* My idea is that we cannot control our likes and 
dislikes,’’ he added, “ but that they are instinctive. 
] see some persons, and my heart goes out to them 
with’ a warmth of friendliness which words are 
weak to express; I see others, and do not even 
like them, but shun them if I can.’ 

She was looking intently at him. 

‘“‘T am glad you say so,’’ she observed; “my 
experience is the same. I find that, if at first I take 
a dislike to any one, I seldom overcome it.”’ 

He would not let her see how great was his curi- 
osity about everything connected with her. He 
was longing to know why she was there, how it 
was that she was associated with Miss Digby, to 
what family of Gordons she belonged; but all these 
things, he said to himself, he must learn by 
degrees. 

He pointed to the pretty harebells growing at 
her feet. 

‘“‘Do you know the legend attached to these 
flowers ?’’ he asked. 

‘* No—I have not heard it.”’ 

“It is said that in the depths of each of these 
little bells a fairy resides, and that on quiet moon- 
light nights each little elf leaves its home, and that 
together they all ring their bells with a peculiar 
chime. It is said that travelers belated in the 
woods have heard the sweet, faint, fairy music, 
and have wondered what it was.”’ 

Her face brightened, and the golden light deep- 
ened in her eyes. 

“It is so long since I have heard any pretty le- 
gends,”’ she said ; ‘‘ tell me some more.”’ 

His memory must have been well stored with 
many a quaint and graceful fable. He told her 
German legends of the dark forests, and of the spi- 
rits who live in the grand old trees—of the elt-king 
who rides on the night-wind, of the water-spirits 
who dwell in the streams; he told her many a fair 
legend of Grecian lore, of the daphne and narcis- 
sus, of the hyacinth and the rose—stories that took 
her imagination captive and charmed the artistic, 
beauty-loving mind. She forgot that he was a 
stranger ; she sat with clasped hands looking into 
his face, drinking in each word as it fell from his 
lips. 

“You must be a poet,’’ said the girl, simply; 

and for a moment an expression that she could not 
understand crossed his face. Was it regret, re- 
morse, pity or hesitation? She could not tell, and 
almost as soon as she had noticed it it was gone. 
‘“‘l am not a poet, Miss Gordon, but I admire 
poetry, and these old legends have always had a 
reat charm for me. You judge me too favorably. 
am a man of the world—not a poet.” 

She repeated the words after him. 

“ A man of the world—that means a man clever 
and shrewd in judgment, quick, versatile and ac- 
complished, does it not?’ she asked. 

“Viewed favorably—yes,” he replied. ‘ But 
there is one thing, Miss Gordon, which makes every 
man a poet for the time.’’ 

‘What is that?’ she asked. 

‘*Love for a fair and noble woman. Love is 
poetry—it is the one grand passion of a man’s 
life—it refines, softens and makes beautiful the 
hardest natures.” 

‘“‘What must it do to a poet?’ she asked him, 
with a blush and a smile that bewildered him. 

‘It fills his heart so entirely that it overflows in 
song,’ he answered. ‘Thus the world is made 
richer by a poet’s love. Now, Miss Gordon, have 
you forgotten your letter and your tears?’ 

It was like taking her from a fairy-land of golden 
light, of sweetest warmth and fragrance, out into 
utter darkness and cold. She had forgotten all her 
troubles. The glamour of a sweet dream was over 
her. The light that never shone over land or sea 
was glowing on her face. 

‘*Have you been telling me ali these beautiful 
stories to make me forget?’’ she asked. 

“Yes; | wanted to wile you from sad and sor- 
rowful thoughts ; sadness and sorrow should never 
come near you. You ought to know nothing but 
what is brightest and most beautiful. Now that 
we are better friends, Miss Gordon, will you tell me 
what those sorrowful thoughts were? Perhaps I 
can help you still more.” 

“‘T cannot tell you,” she replied, hurriedly. ‘I 
have been so cruelly disappointed in one I love.” 

She did not notice that this handsome face had 
lost its color —that his lips trembled. 

‘‘And that some one,” he interrupted, ‘‘ was——”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell you,’’ she repeated. 

** Do not be cruel to me, Miss Gordon. Some one 
you love—was it a lover? Nay, do not think me 
curious. As you are sweet, womanly, beautiful, 
be pitiful. Wasit a lover?” 

‘*No,” she replied, with the simplicity of a child. 
“‘T have never had a lover in my life.’’ 

He gave one great sigh of relief. Until that 
moment he did not know how great the torture of 
suspense had been. Ethel’s face flushed deeply. 
She would fain have recalled the words when they 
were uttered, but it was too late. With the quick- 
ness that distinguished him, he saw instantly that 
she repented ber freedom of speech. , 

“You have not told me,” he said, gently, ‘if you 
have quite forgotten the troubles.”’ 

‘‘T have put them out of sight for a time,’’ she 
said, smiling, ‘‘and am not willing to look at them 
again just yet.” 

‘*{ am afraid, Miss Gordon, you will think me 
presumptuous if [ ask a great favor of you.” 

“T do not think I shall have any unfavorable 
thoughts of you,’”’ returned Ethel, ‘even if you 
ask me a favor.” 

“You like sitting here,” he pursued. ‘I have 
watched you morning after morning coming here 
with your book, and have longed to join you. Will 
you permit me to do so occasionally ?” 

She looked up at him with the questioning glance 
of a child. 

“I do not know. I should like to talk to you 





very much. Yes, I do not see why you should not 
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come here when you like; the grounds are open 
to every one.”’ 

“But it would be you I should come to see—only 
you. 1 do not make any false pretense. It is not 
because I think this spot more beautiful than any 
other, or because | like it better—it is that | may 
see you, speak to you, sun myself in your bright 
presence. Now do you say ‘ Yes’*?"’ 

Her face became grave, the golden light deep- 
ened in her eyes. 

‘*Miss Gordon, do not refuse me. What your 
presence is to me I dare not say. Do notreiuse me 
the greatest favor I have ever asked.”’ 

The pleading of his voice, the wistful expression 
on his face, touched her. 

‘‘Tf I see you here to-morrow morning,’’ he re- 
peated, ‘‘ may I come?” 

There was just a lingering idea in her mind that 
it would not be quite right—Miss Digby would not 
like it. That last reflection decided her. 

“Yes,’’ she replied, ‘if it pleases you, you may 
come.” 

And he said to himself that he had made wonder- 
ful progress that bright sunny morning ; and those 
who knew how proud, how reserved Rthel Gordon 
was, would have agreed with him. 





CHAPTER XII. 


HE love-story enacted at St. Ina’s Bay was a 
romantic one. Whatever might be the secrets 
and follies of Laurie Nugent’s life, he was n.ost 
certainly thoroughly in earnest now; whatever 
flirtations he might have indulged in, this was the 
one great master-passion of his life. It had taken 
complete possession of him. He would have given 
his life for the beautiful brown-haired girl whose 
smiles were Jike glimpses of Paradise to him. He 
would have given his life for her—yet he did not 
spare her, he had no pity for her, no remorse. His 
whole soul, every thought, every energy of his 
mind, was bent upon winning her; he seemed to 
have concentrated his very existence on that desire. 
But, knowing what he knew, why did he not spare 
her? Because his love was essentially selfish. He 
was capable of committing any crime for the sake 
of winning the girl he loved—he would have hesi- 
tated at nothing; but he was not capable of spar- 
ing her, of saving her from himself, of giving her 
up and leaving her. His love was utterly selfish. 

He was frightened at himself, at the vehemence 
of his own passion, at its ascendency over him. 
There were times when he almost loathed himself 
because a woman’s smile could make his sun, or 
her frown his shade. There were times when he 
wondered if it were possible that he could be the 
same cynical, careless man who had laughed at 
love, and thought of it only as a pastime. 

The day had no brightness for Laurie Nugent now 
until he had seen Exhel, he fell asleep with her 
name on his Jips, he dreamt of her at night—fair, 
gracious, sweet, and winsome, yet so proud and re- 
served; he woke thinking of her. longing for the 
hour in which he should see her, thinking of a thou- 
sand pretty things he would say to her. The world 
was wide, the world was large, but in it all he saw 
only Ethel Gordon—proud, beautiful, bewitching 
Ethel. He caught himself repeating her name as 
the words of a cong. Jt was as though he had 
gathered every force of his mind and soul together, 
and had centred them on her. Love with such a 
man, in such force, was rather a passion than an 
aflection. He had sworn to himself that he would 
win her, that the sweet face should shine upon him 
and no other, that her lips should speak to him, and 
to no other man, of love. 

Yet with it all he was prudent. He seldom spoke 
to Ethel in the presence of Lady Statton or Helen 
Digby; he knew that it would hardly be safe to do 
so—that, if they perceived any attention on his 
part, they would, a!ter the fashion of chaperons, 
begin to make inquiries as to his position and his 
fortune—such inquiries as wou!d not suit him. So, 
with skill and adroitness worthy of a better cause, 
he continued to keep the elder ladies quite in ignor- 
ance of his friendship with Ethel. 

When Miss Gordon was with them, he passed 
with a bow; if he spoke to them, he contented 
himself by looking at her. When his heart beat, 
and his pulse throbbed with impatience, he ccom- 
forted himself by saying that very soon she would 
be his, iree from all restraints, from all surveillance. 
Yet, with all his prudence and caution, he had 
some narrow escapes. 

One morning Helen Digby was restless, and even 
betore the early dawn found herself unable to 
sleep; she had dreams that frightened her—uneasy 
dreams of Ethel Gordon; and she rose, thinking 
the morning air would refresh her, and drive the 
disagreeable phantoms away. 

She went out on to the lawn, and there saw 
Ethel talking to Laurie Nugent. Ethel held in her 
hand some wild roses, round which was entwined 
a spray of blue convolvulus. Miss Digby went up 
to her; she bowed coldly to Mr. Nugent, and laid 
one hand warningly on the giri’s shoulder. 

‘Ethel.’ she said, “1 did not know that you 
were up and out.”’ 

“ Did you not?’’ was the careless rejoinder. ‘I 
am out early every morning.” 

“T thought myself very fortunate in meeting 
Miss Gordon,” said Laurie Nugent, with a coldty 
polite bow; ‘ it is not often that ladies believe the 
morning air to be beneficial.”’ 

He passed on, as though he had only just stopped 
to exchange a morning greeting with Ethel, and 
then Helen Digby turned gravely to the young 
girl. 

‘*My dearest Ethei,’’ she said, ‘1 do not like to 
seem Officious, but your father trusted you entirely 
to me—so entirely that I feel bound to see that you 
form no new friendships unless they are such as he 
would sanction.” 

‘“‘ My iather never interfered with me in that way 
himself,” interrupted Ethel, quickly. 

‘Perhaps not, my dear; but then the circum- 
stances were different. You lad none but old 
friends around you, you were not amongst stran- 
gers, and your father, of course, could do as he 
liked.” 

“ Equally, of course, can 1,” said Ethel, proudly. 
“Will you explain, Miss Digby, what you mean, 
and to what you are alluding ?”’ 

“ Certainly I will, thel—plain speaking suits us 
both best. I saw you talking to Mr. Nugent; now 
I merely say, my dear child, be cautious.”’ 

‘*Cautious of what? Mr. Nugent is an acquaint- 
ance of yours, a friend of your friends, | have 
heard you say.”’ 

“T grant it; a woman of my age, Ethel, may 
form acquaintances that a young girl had better 
not form. I say nothing about Mr. Nugent—no- 
thing against him, for | know nothing; but I think 
you had better avoid him.” 

“You will — me if I ask why,’ said Ethel; 
and Miss Digby saw the gleam of defiance on her 
beautiful face. 

‘In the first place, we know nothing of him, ex- 
cept that he is a friend of Lady Delamaine’s; in 
the second, 1 tell you frankly, I do not like his 


face.” 
no ¢ it?’ asked Ethel. 
Ie ie 


“Why do yo e 
“T cannot tell. ‘ooks to me like a false face. 





It is not the face of a good man. There is cunning 
in the sharp eyes, and cruelty on the thin lips.” 

“You are prejudiced,” said Fthel, coldly. “1 
have never heard of any sensible person disliking a 
man for the color of his eyes or the shape of his 
lips.”’ 

Me Ethel, you will not understand me. It is not 
that. J say the expression of the face is bad, and 
] am sure it is not the face of a good man. 
I know nothing against Mr. Nugent; but Nature 
never made a mistake in her handwriting, and she 
has written ‘ Reware ’ on his face.” 

ithel looked up at her, and the defiance deep- 
ened on her face. 

‘*Betore you fatigue yourself by arguing any 
further, Miss Digby, will you tell me in what way 
Mr. Nugent concerns me ?” 

There was such scornful pride in the beautiful 
eyes that Helen Digby hastened to explain herseif 
more fully. 

‘1 do not expect that there is anything clandes- 
tine hetween you, my dearest Ethel—I have never 
thought of such a thing. I only wish to warn you. 


Mind, | 





You are very young; Mr. Nugent is very hand- | 


some—a perfect man of the world—and | think it 
best to warn you.”’ 

‘* You must be more explicit still, Miss Digby.” 

Helen Digby sighed. Her charge was terribly 
perverse. 

‘‘| wish to warn you very distinctly and clearly 
against Mr. Nugent, Ethel. You are very lovely, 
my dear, and naturally enough he must admire 
you. He may pay you compliments, and flatter 
you; do not believe him, do not trust him, do not 
put taith in anything he may say.” 

“You are supposing, Miss Digby, that ] am not 
old enough to take care of myself.” 

‘“*No, Ethel: | am only supposing that you are 
inexperienced. IT should not like Sir Leonard to 
think that I had not taken good care of you.”’ 

“Aud I should like to show that I was able to 
take better care of myself than you could of me,” 
retorted Ethel; and with these words, proudly 
spoken, she walked away, leaving Helen Digby to 
her own reflections. 

That was the turning of the scale : from that day 
the balance weighed in Laurie Nugent’s favor. 
That Miss Digby disliked him, and had warned her 
against him, was quite sufficient to make Ethel 
Gordon like him and incline in his favor. Helen 
Digby could not have done anything more fatal 
than express distrust of him. 

If Ethel could have acted as she liked, she would 
have talked to him more than before, and it would 
always have been in the presence of Miss Digby ; 
but Laurie Nugent was wiser. He saw by Helen’s 
face that she had not been quite pleased at seeing 
Ethel with him on the lawn. 

“Discretion is the better part of valor,’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘ If Miss Digby should suspect what J 
have sworn, she will take Ethel where I cannot 
follow, and then I must lose her; but, if I use a 
little self-control, she will not even suspect.” 

So, for the next few days, although it cost him 
more than he would have cared to acknowledge, 
he did not once approach Ethel—he did not even 
seek an opportunity of addressing her chaperon. 

“She shall not think me eager; she shall find 
me perfectly indifferent,’ he said; and Ethel was 
surprised to find how much she missed him. 

Helen Digby, like the noble, simple, unsuspect- 
ing woman she was, laughed at herself for her sus- 
picion. It had been only a passing thought, an 
idea that came from seeing them together, which 
she laughed at now. 

Laurie Nugent appeared to be sublimely indiffer- 
ent to Ethei, and she, proud, cold and haughty, 
would never care for any one. Helen Digby was 
quite at her ease, and in a few days had torgotten 
the circumstance, or, if she remembered it, it was 
only with a smile. 

(To be continued.) 








PERRY’S OLD FLAGSHIP. 


RAISING OF *¢ LAWRENCE ’”’ FROM LAKE 


ERIE. 

| E harbor of the city of Erie, Pa., was the scene 

of considerable interest and excitement on 
Tuesday, the 14th, the occasion being the raising 
of the hulk of the Lazrence, the flagship of Com- 
modore Perry in his memorable battle of Lake Erie, 
fought September 10th, 1813. The vessel was built, 
together with the Niagara, her sister ship—at the 
mouth of a ravine called the ‘‘ Cascades,” near 
where the water-works now are, her keel being 
laid by Mr. Dobbins, and the work being conducted 
under Perry’s own supervision. Alter she was 
launched, she was towed over to “ Misery Bay,” 
where her masts were put in and her rigging set, 
and whence she started to meet the foe and cover 
herself with glory. She went into the fight on that 
September morning flying a flag with Lawrence’s 
dying words, ‘‘ Don't give up the ship!” embla- 
zoned thereon, and after sustaining the combined 
attack of the enemy’s fleet for hours, drifted out ot 
the line a helpless wreck, her scuppers running 
bleod, and her decks covered with the débris 
of her spars and rigging, and the dead and wounded 
bodies of eighty-two of her gallant crew. 

On the deck of the Lazrence stood the gallant 
Perry when he led his little navy of nine vessels 
into the fight on the morning of September 10th, 
1813. It was his flagship, and, with the exception 
of the Niagara, the only regular vessel-of-war in 
the fleet, the others having been built for trading. 
Perry had been laying in VPut-in-bay, near San- 
dusky, when he discovered the british squadron in 
the offing. Although the undertaking was a haz- 
ardous one, he promptly went out to meet the 
enemy. The naval supremacy on the lakes was a 
matter of much moment, and the gallant young 
commander eagerly seized the opportunity of the 
test of battle. The British fleet con-isted of six 
vessels—two ships, one schooner, one brig and two 
smaller vessels—carrying 63 guns and 502 officers 
and men. Perry had two brigs and seven small 
vessels, with 54 guns and 490 officers and men. 
The English guns were of longer range than those 
of the Americans, and as soon as the fight com- 
menced, the enemy concentrated the fire of the 
greater number of their guns upon the Lawrence, 
and by half-past two o’clock, out of 101 officers and 
men on board, only 19 were not disabled, and all 
her guns were rendered ineffective. 

When the vessel was no longer habitable, Perry 
left the Lawrence and carried his flag to the Nia- 
gara, which lay half a mile to windward, crossin 
in his boat under a heavy fire. The combat, whic 
lasted about three hours, resulted in a glorious vic- 
tory for Perry, and completely established the 
American supremacy on the lakes. The dispatch 
to General Harrison, which Perry wrote on the 
back of an old letter, resting it on his navy cap— 
‘‘We have met the enemy, and they are ours’’— 
has become as celebrated an epigrammatic sen- 
tence as anything ever spoken by a Bonaparte or 
a Nelson. 

After the battle the Lasorence was towed back 
to her birthplace, and anchored in the bay whence 
she had so recently set out, and here she remained, 


THE 





a noble monument of that celebrated victory, until 
1815, when she sunk at her anchors. 

Some years ago an attempt was made to raise her 
for the purpose of equipping her for the merchant 
service, but having originally been calked with tow 
instead of oakum, her seams leaked so badly that it 
was found impossible to make her available for the 
purpose, and she was allowed to sink again to her 
resting-place on the sands of Misery Bay. More 
recently a vompany of gentlemen organized them- 
selves into an association, purchased the old ship, 
and on Tuesday the 14th inst., she was raised again 
to the surface amidst the plaudits of crowds who 
had repaired to the spot to greet the heroic old 
craft which had so nobly carried the old flag, and 
whose decks had witnessed such acts of heroism 
and bravery. She was found lying on her starboard 
-ide, and with her timbers in a sound condition, 
although much of her port side had been carried 
away by relic-hunters who had sawed off her plank- 
ing and knees on that side as she lay under water. 

The operation of raising her was not a very diffi- 
cult one as she lay just beneath the surface of the 
water. Four scows were stationed, two on each 
side of her frame, and with the usual appliances of 
cranes, levers, etc., she was brought to the surface 
and beached, where she will remain until arrange- 
ments can be made to float her through the canals 
to Philadelphia, where it is proposed to exhibit her 
at the Centennial. 

SINGING TO JACK. 
te: PLAIN CLARKE of the United States receiv- 

/ ing ship Ohio, stationed at the Charlestown 
(Mass.)Navy Yard, has been very active in provid- 
ing interesting entertainments for the enlisted men 
during tie past Summer. These have been given on 
the gun-deck, and consisted for the most part of 
excellent singing. Double quartets were furnished 
by the Apollo Club, which it will be remembered 
sang over Charles Sumner’s grave, and thus the sail- 
ors, who have little to relieve the monotony of drill, 
have had the choicest vocal exercises in their float- 
ing dwelling. The gun-deck upon each occasion 
was decorated as only sailors can decorate, and a 
goodly company of ladies and invited guests swelled 
the audiences to agreeable proportions. The singers 
were Mr. Charles H. Small and Mr. FE. R. Morse, first 
tenors; Mr. Edward Prescott and Mr. N. 0. Whit- 
comb, second tenors; Mr. b.C. Moseley and Mr. C, 
H. Webb, first basses; Mr.George Isley and Mr. 
Henry Bates, second basses. The exercises were 
pleasantly interspersed with recitations and very 
brief addresses. So great has been the appreciation 
of the enterprise and so heartily have the singers 
responded to Chaplain Clarke's invitation, that it is 
considered probable that the concerts will be con- 
tinued through the Fall and Winter. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


OF THE VaRious Kinps of nervous and dyspeptic ail- 
ments which medical men are constantly treating, Dr. 


| S. Wilkes, of Guy’s Hospital, finds at least six due to 
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idleness to one from overwork. 


Tue Forrty-k1GHTH MEETING of the German Scientific 
and Medical Association will commence this year on the 
17th of September at Graz (Austria). The two branches 
will be presided over by Drs. Rollet and Von Teba, of 
that University. 

A SCIENTIFIC AND AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS will be held 
at Palermo on the 29th. Many savans, particularly froin 
Germany, have intimated their intention to assrst at the 
proceedings. Father Secchi will-preside in the depart- 
ment of Astronomy. 

AN EXTENSION of the application of the magnetic needle 
to the exploration of the deposits of irou ore in Sweden 
has been suggested by Mr. Thalen. He describes a 
method of determining approximately the area of the 
deposit, its thickness and its depth underground. 


THERE IS A Fis which is used as a candle, and is 
caught on the coast of Alaska. It is about eight inches 
long, and is almost transparent, and very fat, with a 
pure, white fat that is very sweet. The Indians dry 
this fish, then light it at the tail, and it burns witha 
clear, sparkling flame which no wind can extinguish. 


In A LECTURE ON ACCIDENTAL Explosions delivered 
before the Royal Institution, Professor Abel, F.R.S., 
chemical director at the Woolwich Arsenal, said that 
explosions not unfrequently are caused at flour-mills by 
the ignitions of mixtures of flour-dust and air. An ac. 
cident of this kind destroyed the great flour-mills at 
Glasgow in 1872. 

Tue Fact has recently come to light in Germany that 
poisonous aniline dye is sometimes used to color the 
lining of hats. A hat with a brown leather lining was 
purchased at Stettin, near the Baltic Sea, by a gentle- 
man, who began to suffer from inflammation of the 
head and eyes soon after he commenced wearing it. A 
chemical examination of the hat showed that the brown 
hue was imparted to the leather lining by means of a 
poisonous substance extracted from coal-tar, and the ill- 
ness of the wearer was occasioned by the contact of the 
poison with his head, 

THE LEAF-LIKE Figures which are so frequently found 
upou the bodies of men and animals struck by light- 
ning are generally believed to be impressions of the 


| foliage near the spot where the accident has occurred, 


made by the lightning in some manner analogous to 
the process of photography. There are strong reasons, 
however, in support of the proposition advanced by Mr. 
C. Tomlinson, F.R.S., that these figures are not derived 
from trees at all, but represent the fiery hand of light- 
ning itself, the trunk being traced by the main dis- 
charge, while the spray-like branches proceed from the 
electric feelers first cast out, as it were, to find the line of 
least resistance. The sensation of cobwebs being drawn 
over the face, which has sometimes been felt by sailors 
just before their sh'p was struck by lightning, is by him 
attributed to these sprays of electricity preceding the 
main discharge. It is, nevertheless, true that an im- 
pression of neighboring metallic objects, such ag a horse- 
shoe, for example, frequently occurs with marvelous 
distinctness upon the body of the person struck. 


AccorDING TO Dr. THomaAs Nicnotson, of New Orleans, 
if an animal be bled to death, say a dog or cat, and the 
blood of another dog or cat can be transfused into the 
animal, it will revive and live as thrifty as ever. But 
here is something new. The animal will not live again 
if the blood transfused be not from one of the same 
species. If cat-blood be transfused into a dog deprived of 
its blood, the dog will not revive, and vice versa. There 
is no exception to this fact. Now, why is this? The 
microscope reveals the wonder. When the blood of a 
cat is transfused into a partially bled dog, the whole 
mass of blood becomes homogeneous. The blood globules 
break up and flow together, and thus destroy the life of 
the animal. This always is the result. If, however, 
dog-blood be transferred into the dog, he leaps into new 
life, and wags his tail as happily as ever. This is an 
important fact, and an absolute demonstration of the 
unity of species, and a verification of the doctrine that 
animals were created in species, and do not come into 
existence by evolution or natural selection. This dis- 
covery is the key to the solution of the vexed specula- 
tions as to the origin of the species, and emblazons 
the initial pages of Moges with new attractions for the 
naturalist and scientifio thinker. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Joun G. WHITTIER is 67. 

Tue ex-Empress Eugenie is 49 

Tne Grand Vizier of Turkey receives a salary of 
£30,000 per year 


Joun B. Hoop, Lieutenant-General in the Confederate 
army, is transformed into a quiei Louisiana planter. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PIERREPONT, as Superintendent o 
the national outrage factory, does not give satisfaction 
to its traveling agents 

GovERNOR Gaston of Massachusetts is the first Demo 
crat chosen to the Executive Chair since Marcus Morton 
was elected by one majority in 1843. 


Tue voice of prophecy long ago asserted that the 
wolf would dwell with the lamb, but conjecture was never 
sO sanguine as to imagine that Gambetta and Thiers 
would affiliate 


Tue Vanderbilt University at Nashville will be ded: 
cated, October Ist, to Christian education, by Dr. Deems, 
of New York; to patriotism, by Congressman Lamar, 
of Mississippi; and to popular education, by Dr. Lips 
comb, ol Georgia. 


Dr. Horatio Stone, the sculptor, according to a dis- 
patch from the United States Consul at Carrara, Italy, is 
so ill that his physicians see no hope of his recovery. 
The statue of Senaior Baker, of Oregon, ordered by the 
Forty-third Congress, had just been completed by him 


In the private study of the Emperor of Germany there 
is a calendar which he consults every morning, contain 
ing, under dates, brief notes on important events in his 
life that occurred on the same day of the year. There 
is also to each day a text from the Bible and a motto 
from his favorite poets, 

M. Burret, the French Premier, was born in 1818, 
and entered political life at the close of the Revolution 
of 1848 as a Conservative. He served about three 
months under the late Empire as Minister of Finance in 
M. Oltivier’s reform Cabinet. He is a strong advocate of 
liberal measures, and has been President of the Assem 
bly since Marshal MacMahon succeeded M. Thiers. 


THE venerable John Bright is said to be the handsomest 
man in the British Parliament. Of late years his hair 
has turned from iron gray to spotless white. His figure 
is stout, heavy and unwieldy; but he has a broad, lofty 
forehead, firm, clear-cut mouth, wonderfully fine eyes, 
and withal an eynestness and a strong democratic 
mind that combine to make him generally popular and 
an acceptable “ tribune of the people.” 


Dr. Ransom, President of the Constitutional Conven 
tion of North Carolina, is a native of Virginia, a physician 
by profession, and an old line Whig by political choice 
When in the State Senate he vigorously opposed several! 
schemes advocated by the representatives of his party, 
and at the expiration of his service he found himseti 
shut out of the Republican fold, Early in the late campaign 
he announced himself an independent candidate for the 
Convention, and was elected by 200 majority, receiving 
the support of the Republicans and Democrats alike. 


FREILIGRATH, the distinguished German critic, in 
speaking of one of Walt Whitman’s works, says: ‘It is 
fitting that our poets and thinkers should have a closer 
look at this strange new comrade who threatens to over- 
turn our entire Ars Poetica aud all our theories and 
canons on the subject of wxsthetics. When we have 
grown familiar with the deep, resounding roar of these, 
as it were, surges of the sea in their unbroken sequence 
of rhaphsodical verses breaking upon us, then will our 
ordinary verse-making. our system of forcing thought in 
all sorts of received forms, our playing with ring and 
sound, our syllable-counting and measure of quantity, 
our sonnet-writing and construction of strophes an: 
stanzas, seem to us almost childish.” 


Hon. JAMES B. Groomer, who is soon to step from the 
Gubernatorial Chair of Maryland, was born in Elkton, 
Cecil County, Md., April 4th, 1888. He has always 
been a Democrat, and with others succeeded in keeping 
up the organization, so that, from a majority of 2,000 in 
the county in 1861, the Republicans steadily lost groumét 
until 1866, when they were entirely beaten. In 1867 
he was elected a member of the Constitutional Conven. 
tion, and in 1871 he was elected to the Legislature. 
He was re clected in 1773, and when Govercor Whyte. 
was chosen United States Senator, Mr. Groome was ad- 
vanced to the Executive Chair by a vote of seventy-five 
in joint ballot, to eighteen for his Republican competi- 
tor As a quiet, earnest and effective plodder he has 
few superiors. It is understood that he will resume the 
practice of law as particularly applicable to railroad in, 
terests. 

JOSEPH GUIBORD, whose remains were denied burial 
in the Catholic cemetery at Montreal, introduced stereo- 
typing into this country, and was a man of great me- 
chan.cal ingenuity. He was sixty-two years old at the 
time of his death, November 18th, 1869. Two or three 
years after the establishment of the “ Institut Canadien” 
he united with it, and when it refused to destroy cer- 
tain books in the library, the Bishop anathematized all 
the members. Guibord induced a large number of his 
associates te appeal to the Pope, but was taken seriously 
ill before an answer was received. The Bishop directed 
a priest to take his dying confession, and after that 
to refuse to administer extreme unction. After his 
death the Bishop forbade interment in consecrated 
ground. The Institut procured legal counsel, and an 
order from the Privy Council of Great Britain for the 
burial of the remains in the cemetery. This peremptory 
reply drew from the Bisbop a threat to curse any por- 
tion of the cemetery in which the body might at any 
time be interred. The bones are still without a perma- 
nent resting place. 


GENERAL E. Kirpy Sirs has been elected Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of the South, at Se- 
wanee, Tenn. He is a native of Florida, a graduate of 
West Point, a veteran of the Mexican and Comanche 
Wars, and a man of deep religious convictions. He was 
in the Confederate service from the time of Florida’s 
secession until May 26th, 1865, when he surrendered to 
General Canby. His career was specially brilliant ina 
military sense. He saved the Confederate army at 
Manassas, captured Lexington and Frankfort, Ky,, 
marched to within a few miles of Cincinnati, and as. 
Commander of the entire Trans-Mississippi Department 
his operations were of the most important character, 
notwithstanding the almost continual annoyance Gen- 
eral Bragg subjected him to. After the surrender of 
Lee, Johnston and Taylor, General Smith besought a 
convention of the Governors of Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, for the purpose of receiving fresh 
orders, all communication with President Davis having 
been severed. He was advised to surrender; but 
believing that a successful stand might even then be 
made, he held out, even in the face of wholesale de- 
sertions, occasioned by what the rank and file consid- 
ered the termination of the war. Upon taking final 
leave of his troops he urged them to resume the occu- 
pation of peace at their earliest opportunity, to yield 
obedience to the’ laws, and to strive by counsel and ex- 
ample to restore order and insure security to life and, 
property. He was one of the few really successful 
generais of the war, and for this very reason jealous 
associates in the fleld neglected no chauce of assaulting 
his integrity and belittling bis vast services. The Uni. 
versity has greatly honored itself by choosing him ac 
one of its professors. 
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FAST MAIL TRAINS. 
THE PosTAL-CARS OF THE PENN. 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


ROBABLY no branch of the public 
service shows such marked im- 
provement as does the Post Office De- 
partment. The contrast between what 
it was when the Federal Government 
was first formed in 1789 and what it is 
at present is so striking as to be 
almost incredible. Then lumbering 
wagons, stage-coaches, slow sailing- 
vessels, horseback-riders, and some- 
times pedestrians, were the means 
used to carry the mails from place to 
place, and what with the delay of 
transportation and the lack of system 
in the whole management of the Post 
Office, our worthy ancestors must have 
had but a faint gleam of the inestimable 
value of the system that in our day 
works so smoothly and effectively, 
and makes the mail our most useful 
and trusted servant. Step by step 
postal reform and improvement have 


been advancing, until perfection has | 


almost been reached. 
The railway mail service began in 


1836, but it was not until 1864 that |} 


Colonel Geo. B. Armstrong suggested 


the plan, which was subsequently jf 


adopted, of putting ‘‘ post-office cars ”’ 
on the principal railroad lines. On 


the 28th day of August, 1864, the first |} 
postal-car left Chicago for Clinton ona |} 
trial trip, and on the 31st of the same |} 


month it began running regularly. In 
Octuber, 1864, improvements were 
made in the postal-car, and a force of 
expert clerks from the Department at 
Washington were placed in the cars 


running between New York and that | HI 
city. On the 9th of November post- ii 


office cars were placed upon the lines 
between Chicago and Davenport, Ifa., 


and Chicago and Dunleith, Ill. On | 
January 17th, 1865, the Chicago-Bur- | 


lington and Galesburg-Quincy lines 
were established, and on May 22d, the 
first railway post-office service was 
put in operation on the Philadelphig- 
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LETTER AND NEWSPAPER COMPARTMENTS—ASSORTING AND DISTRIBUTING THE 


ittsburgh route. About the same time, or a little later, postal-cars | various representatives of the dissatisfied roads, Mr. Bangs became 
were placed upon all the principal lines leading out of Chicago, and | instrumental in averting the calamity which a withdrawal of the 
also upon the Hudson River and New York Central Railroads, between | postal-cars would certainly have been. Subsequently, after a great 
New York, Albany and Buffalo, carrying and distributing along the | deal of legislation, the basis of payment for the transportation of 


line the Northern and Western mails. 


mails was changed by Congress to something more equitable, and the 


The establishing of fast mail trains has been a pet scheme of the | new law rendered a concentration of mail matter on any one line 
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NEWSPAPER DISTRIBUTING COMPARTMENT. 


Post Office Department for several years, and Colonel George S. 
Bangs, General Superintendent of Mail Routes, has worked in- 
dustriously to perfect the system. He met with much opposition 





mutually profitable to the line and to the department. This is easily 
understood. This settlement opened the way for pushing the subject 
of fast mails, and after long discussions with railroad officials, a plan 
for lightning postal trains between the East and the West was per 
fected. 


























CHIEF CLERK’S OFFICE. 


from railroad officials, who complained that the compensation for 


running postal-cars wasinsufficient. So strong was the dissatisfaction 
of the companies, that in the Winter of 1873 the presidents of some 
of the leading lines threatened to withdraw the postal-cars. The 
grievance of the railroad companies was the law which limited the 
compensation of mail-carriers to $375 per mile per annum, no matter 
how much weight of mail matter was carried. 




















INTERIOR OF THE TENDER—THE MAIL-BAGS STORED AWAY, 


By talking with the 





About the 1st of July last, the officers of the New York Central 
Railroad announced their willingness to run a mail train from New 
York to Chicago in twenty-six hours. This proposition from the 
Central road was at once accepted by the department, and almost 
immediately afterwards came a similar proposal from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which was also gladly accepted. Specifications 
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and plans for the new equipment 
necessary to carry out this under- 
taking were furnished each road, and 
the construction of postal-cars was 
immediately begun. 

The 16th of September was fixed 
upon as the date for the inauguration 
of the new enterprise, and on that day 
the two special trains started from the 
city, each carrying a large mail, post- 
office officials and invited guests. 

The New York Central train left the 
Forty-second Depot at 4:15 a.M., and 
the Pennsylvania Central train started 
from Jersey City at 4: 30 A.M. 

The rivalry between the two roads 
led to some little dissension, and re- 
sulted in the Pennsylvania Company 
dispatching a ‘‘ limited mail’* on Sep- 
tember 13th. The officers of the road 
state that when they offered to run a 
fast mail train and newspaper train to 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, the Post 
Office authorities accepted the offer, 
and requested the Company to have 
its cars ready by September 12th. 
This gave the Company only thirteen 
days in which to build the cars. The 
work was accomplished by the pre- 
scribed time; but the Post . Office 
authorities, on being informed that the 
New York Central Railroad cars were 
not ready, declined to send any mail 
matter until the 16th. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company was not 
willing to wait until the New York 
Central Railroad should be ready, and 
accordingly sent out its first train. 

The limited mail train left the Jer- 
sey City depot at 4:45 A. M., consisting 
of a locomotive and three cars. The 
first of the cars was the baggage-car, 
which contained 25,000 copies of daily 
newspapers published in New York 
for distribution at Philadelphia and in- 
termediate places. Besides these there 
were 2,500 copies for the West. Fol- 
lowing this car came the postal-car, 
and behind this was a car containing 
several New York journalists, Samuel 
Carpenter, the General Eastern Agent 
of the road, and George W. Barker, 
the Division Superintendent. 


The postal-car is of a peculiar form of construction, and will be run 
with a tender. The tender will be a simple express-car arranged for 
merely carrying through-mails. 
width, but longer than usual, having a length of 60 feet. It is built 
of white pine wood, and painted white inside and out. Internally the 
car is divided into three compartments. The first of these contains 


The postal-car proper is of ordinary 
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EMPTYING THE BOXES INTO THE MAIL-BAGS, AND TRUCKING THEM 


INTO 


THE TENDER. 


975 pigeon-holes, each of them representing a station. A shelf sur- 
rounding the holes is used for the purpose of sorting the letters. 
Letter-drops, with their apertures to the outside of the car, are in 
this compartment, and may be used by persons just as the ordinary 
drops are. The next compartment of the car is fitted up with boxes 
and hooks for the reception of mail-bags and newspapers destined for 
way-stations. Behind this, and in the last compartment, are a num- 
ber of boxes arranged in rows. One side of these boxes is open, 
while the opposite side is closed by a door on hinges. From hooks 
in these boxes the mail-bags are suspended, and the newspapers as 
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THE NEW POSTAL-CAR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RATLROAD COMPANY, 





THE LIMITED MAIL-TRAIN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, ‘‘ MADE UP.” 
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fast as sorted are thrown through the boxes into 
the bags, each of which represents a station. Four 
of these postal-cars, with tenders, will be put on 
the line. At present, however, only three are built, 
and these were constructed within thirteen days 
after notice was received by the railroad officials 
to prepare the cars. The cars are well heated and 
lighted, and have the recently-invented appliances 
for keeping out sparks of fire from the locomotive, 
and for catching mail-bags at stations, etc. 


THE CHARLIE ROSS ABDUCTION. 
TRIAL OF WESTERVELT AT PHILADELPHIA. 
7": story of the abduction of little Charlie Ross 

has floated through the American press for 
over a year, claiming more readers than the most 
exciting works of fiction. In all its truthful details 
it presents pictures of romance, mystery, pathos 





MR. C. K. ROSS, FATHER OF THE MISSING CHILD. 


and misery unequaled by the most artistically 
delineated plot of the story-writer. Its truth is the 
secret of its fascination. There is not a mother in 
the land but who, when tucking in her little 
darlings for the night, has ofttimes thought of the 
scene in the quiet Washington Lane in Germantown 
when the villains enticed the unsuspecting children 
into the carriage and carried them away from their 
happy home, to which one of the little innocents 
may possibly never again return. There is not a 
father who looks with pride upon a bright-eyed 
boy but who pictures to himself what would be his 
agony should that hope of his life he stolen from 
him. The story of the sad search of Mr. C. K. Ross 
for his lost boy has become familiar to all news- 
paper readers, His weary, pilgrimages to distant 
places, led by the hope of finding his lost boy in 
some waif discovered by detectives, or by some one 
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MRS. WESTERVELT AND HER CHILDREN GREETING WILLIAM WESTERVELT IN THE COURT-ROOM. 


of thousands of the peo- 
ple who in all-parts of 
the country have, from 
hope of gain or through 
sympathy, joined in the 
search for little Charlie, 
have been eagerly 
watched and chronicled. 
The mysterious letters 
received by the dis- 
tressed parents, the baf- 
fled attempts of the po- 
lice authorities to gain a 
clue to the mystery, 
and finally the tragic 
ending of the two v.l- 
lains who are now be: 
lieved to have been the 
abductors, have thrown 
a glamour of romance 
around the case that has 
sustained the interest of 
the public in it from the 
first. 

A new scene in the 
remarkable drama is 
now being enacted in 
Philadelphia, where Wil- 
liam Westervelt is being 
tried in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions on a 
charge of complicity in 
the abduction. The Bill 
of Indictment against 
him charges that he and 





JUDGE ELCUCK. 


his wife Mary “did aid 
and assist in secreting 
Charles Brewster Ross, 
the son of Christian K. 
and Mary Ann Ross, and 
conspired with William 
Mosher and Joseph 
Douglass, alias Joseph 
Clark, to decoy, entice, 
lead and carry away 
said child.’ 

Westervelt was Mosh- 
er’s brother-in-law, and 
some time before the 
Bay Ridge tragedy had 
some conferences with 
Chief Walling, of this 
city, ostensibly to aid in 
restoring Charlie to his 
parents. But it is 
charged in reality he 
was keeping Mosher and 
Douglass informed of the 
action of the police. In 
April last he went to 
Philadelphia, was ar- 
rested and lodged in 
Moyamensing, where he 
has since remained. 

The trial has attracted 
a great deal of attention. 
The court-room has been 
daily crowded, and many 
persons have gone away 
unable to gain admission, 


The evidence has closely connected Westervelt 
with Mosher and Douglass in many of their move- 
ments, and one witness testified to having seen the 
prisoner in a Brooklyn éar, with a child resembling 
Charlie Ross, on the 6th of July. The defense de- 
nies all knowledge on the part of the prisoner of 
the abduction, and attempts toset up an alibi in 
answer to some of the most important evidence of 
the prosecution. 

On this page are pictures of the trial, showing 
a scene in the court-room while Westervelt was on 
the stand; a portrait of Judge Elcock, before whom 
the case is being tried ; and sketches of some of the 
witnesses. The devotion of the prisoner’s wife is 
very marked. She attends the court-room every 
day, accompanied by her two children. After 
embracing her husband, she seats herself alongside 
the dock, and is an attentive listener to all the 
ceedings. It is pleasant to witness the guileless, 
merry actions of the prisoner’s little children, all 
unconscious of the father’s danger, and the devo- 





WALTER ROSS, CHARLIE’S BROTHER. 


| tion in his trying situation of the wife, who, when 
| they are to be —— for the day, snatches a 
| kiss at parting with him. 

Westervelt has nothing in his personal appear- 
ance to indicate the criminal. He has a fine head 
and good features, and his bright eye and fine 
black beard go to make up an ensemble that is in 
striking contrast with the ruffianly, hangdog coun- 
tenances that have figured in the same dock. 








SOCIAL LIFE IN SPAIN. 


yu of real interest might be written upon 
the social state of Spain during the last days 
of the Spanish Republic. Since the abolition of a 





settled monarchy, she has added to the primitive 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE TRIAL OF WILLIAM WESTERVELT, 


AN ALLEGED ACCOMPLICE IN 


THE ABDUCTION OF LITTLE CHARLIE ROSS.—Skercnep sy Harry Oopen. 
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simplicity and rudeness of the social life of her 
wild interior towns, a maryel.us p ciuresqueuess of 
life and character; every man, under his vine and 





under his fig-tree, talks with all the wisdom and de- | 
cision of an oracle upon politics, and ventures too 


often his little all to further some wild cantonal 
scheme; many fly to the outlawed bands that infest 
the high cround, and the male inhabitants of several 
small highland villages, or pueblos, constantly form 
then.selves into bands of escopeteros, or marksmen, 
to preserve the peace (as they fancy), flaunting 
their quaint broad-brimmed hats, and jackets 
slashed with crimson, in casino and plaza, right 
bravely. Add to this, that the offices of alcalde, 
etc., are now constantly filled by political adven- 
turers of the lowest class, who draw a handsome 
income, too often. from the revenues of the town, 
which should be employed in lighting streets, mend- 
ing roads, and the like. 








THE SAMOAN PREMIER, 


ACCORDING to the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
d newly-elected King, Ala-li-a-toa, is ambitious 
to have a white man for a brother-in-law, not your 
ordinary white man, but some high-toned soul, 
affecting imperial distinction. The King’s spirit 
has long yearned for the honor, and it is among the 
a that he may realize his dreams. His 
Majesty’s sister, the beautiful Queen Satoa, is a 
widow, with one child. 
like all the sorrows of women for departing hus- 
bands, are past, and she is not averse to linking 
lierself in the bonanza ties of matrimony to a suit- 
able mate. 
«ven an Adonis, but the Premier is not sentimental 
enough to be carried away by delicious sounds. It 
fis currently stated in Apia that the great Samoan 
Premier has his eyes on the adorable Safoa, but 
that she has only one objection, and that to a Sa- 
tnoan belle is almost impossibie to overcome. The 
Premier is small in stature, below the average 


Her name is pretty enough to capture | 


Her days of sweet sorrow, | 


| 
| 





| title of St. Salbina. 
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the pattern set him by St. Charles. He devotes 
himself to charitable works, assisting the poor with 
his time and money, and paying special attention 
to educational institutes. He is very pious and 
most devoted to the person of Pius 1X. He was 
almost isolated from his own family for a time, be- 
cause he opposed their revolutionary tendencies 
and so-called liberalism. Borromeo was one of the 
private chamberlains at the Vatican, and served 
the oftices of Maestro di Camera and Maggiordomo. 

The cardinal, however, who is most frequently 
mentioned as the successor of Pius IX., is Sisto 
Riario Sforza, a Neapolitan, who, at the age of 
thirty-one, was made by Gregory XIV. Archbishop 
of Naples, and when thirty-six years old was cre- 
ated by the same pontifl a priest-cardinal, with the 
He was the last cardinal 
created by Gregory, who, it is said, predicted that 
he would one day occupy the Pontifical throne. 


The first cardinal ever created by Gregory was | 


Lambruschini, his Secretary of State, who, in the 
conclave held on Gregory’s death, had at one 
scrutiny more votes than Mastai Ferretti. Riario 
Sforza was at one time one of the four principal 
chamberlains to lope Gregory, and is of high rank, 
being by birth a duke. He possesses a princely 
fortune, which he spends in doing good. His in- 
fluence in Naples is immense, and he can do 
almost what he will with the population. At- 
tached to the old dynasties, he yet holds aloof 
from politics, devoting himself singly to his eccle- 
siastical duties. He worked harmoniously with 
Vigliani, the present Lord Chancellor or Guarda- 


| sigilli of Victor Emmanuel, when Vigliani was pre- 


| 


| 


| fect of Naples. 


In his daily life he is a model 
bishop and a model cardinal, and doubtless, if 
Providence shall so appoint, will do his duty asa 
model Pope. 


THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF 
CASH MERE, 


white man, and to the philosophical mind of the | HIRTY miles beyond the picturesque city of 


Seautiful Samoan barbarian such a lover could 
never make a suitable husband. This is a common 
hallucination among all the South Sea barbarians. 
Big white men—that is, tall and large physically— 
are little divinities down in the islands of the 
Pacific. But the King may prevail upon the 
charming widowed Queen to forget her aversion to 
the Premier on account of stature, and love him, 
as women often love, just for the novelty of the 
thing. It would be, it is admitted by the seven 
wise men of Samoa, a masterly stroke of policy on 
the part of the distinguished Premier if he were to 
«marry the gentle widowed Queen. ‘Then he would 
have the masses of the natives on his side, and his 
white enemies he could purchase into silence by 
petty favors. 

The statement that the Premier appeared in the 
fatest Samoan fashion, and the only one known 
there from time immemorial, is without foundation 
in fact. As many as ten 
that His Majesty’s Prime Minister never appeared 
in public on the boulevards of Apia dressed in the 
lava-lava. This article of dress is simply a kind of 
cloth made from the bark of a native tree and tied 
about the loins. The wearer is supposed to be in 
full dress, without any other adornment. The lava- 
lava extends from the hips to the knees. But if 
‘tthe Premier bad donned this natural and becom- 
ing finery he would only have followed the habits 
‘of illustrious white men on the Society Islands and 
the Sandwich Islands. Aristocratic French officials 
wear their pareu at Tahiti, and the distinguished 
American officials, in the pay of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom, sport their malo. The garment is the 
same, and the name, though different, smells 
equally sweet in either language. 

The King of Samoa is constructing a palace for 
his Premier at the lovely spot called Ma-li-nu, 
about two miles from the Apia sand beach. The 
Premier’s palace is to be in part constructed of 
California redwood, and the temporary furniture is 
to be replaced by rich sets from San Francisco as 
soon as possible. 


ANCIENT PROJECTILES. 


(\HE Moniteur de U Armée says: “Some work- 
men employed at the Chateau of Condé, in 
Normandy, have just found some cannon-balls of 
granite, probably thrown by the English when the 
castle was taken by them in 1417. Those spheres 
were found, as might be supposed, very defective 
projectiles, as they were made on the.spot or in 
quarries, and the exact weight wou'd be correctly 
judged; the centre of gravity was, besides, not 
always in the middle, consequently, neither the 
range nor tie aim could be always calculated with 
precision. They were for that reason fired from a 
great elevation. In 1428 a stone cannon-ball, dis- 
charged from the tower ot Notre Dame. at Orléans, 
killed the Earl of Salisbury, on the opposite side of 
the Loire. Some of these projectiles, used during 
one memorable occasion, are still preserved in the 
city ; two of them measure over thirteen inches in 
diameter, and their weight exceeds two hundred 
ounds. The journal of the siege of that place re- 
ates, in fact, that on the lst December, 1428, the 
English threw against the town balls weighing 
nearly two hundred pounds. Onthe 29th January, 
142, Lancelot de Lile, who commanded the Eng- 
lish, had his head carried off by a stone shot from 
the walls.” 








WHO WILL BE THE SUCCESSOR OF 
PIO NONO? 
T is supposed by some persons that the next 
Pope will be a member of one of the religious 
Orders. Gregory XVJ. was a Camaldolese monk, 
and made an excellent Pope, and the convent 
training and probation are judged good things for 
those who have to rule their brethren. If a Do- 
minican be chosen, there is Cardinal Guidi, a Bo- 
lognese, Bishop Frascati, now residing frequently 
in the Irish Dominican convent of St. Clemente. 
Cardinal Guidi is very learned, has great judg- 
ment, and lives a most holy life. If an Augustinian 
cardinal be required, there is Martinelli, aged forty- 
six, two years younger than Guidi, and equally 
noted for piety, learning, and irreproachable con- 
duct. 

Cardinal Bilio, of the clerks regular of the con- 
gregation of St. Paul, and aged forty-six years, has 
been often ge of as likeiy to be made Pope. 
He is the author of the famous syllabus. 

Another cardinal whose name has been much 
before the public is Pancbianco, a Sicilian, aged 
fifty-three, a Franciscan of the Minor Conveutuals, 
a man of many virtues and of iron resolution. He 
is thought by some to have too much durezza for a 
sonti. , 

' Cardinal Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia, aged 
forty-three years, has also been mentioned as a 
likely Pope. 

Borromeo, a cardinal deacon, of the age of forty- 
six, belongs to the noble house which had for its 
noblest member St. Charles Borromeo, of Milan. 
Cardinal Edoardo Borromeo walks worthily after 


Sirinagur, on the slopes, with a great forest in- 
tervening, is the valley called Gulmarz, a** plain of 
flowers,’ three miles long by a -_ wide, with a 
girdle of low hills around it, spurs*trom the moun- 
tains, crowned so thickly with forests of lofty pine- 
trees that all other objects are shut out trom view, 
and the seclusion is complete. What a silent nest 
of loveliness, in the heart of the great mountains, 
8,000 feet above the sea! Solitary, too, for the 


| most part of the year; only in the Summer the 


| 





| 





Guja’s, a migratory, pastoral tribe, handsome, 
surly people, Mohammedans, living by the produce 
of their cattle, and keeping as much apart as possi- 
ble from other tribes, come there with their herds 
of buffaloes. These Gujars have their home—their 
Winter settlement is so called—in the outer moun- 
tains, and speak the dialects of those regions. They 
are found scattered at intervals over the country 


Gauon | hetween Delhi and the Indus, sometimes occupying 
ersons assert positively | 


a village by themselves, sometimes sharing it with 
others, but always remaining a distinct body. No 
greater enjoyment smely could be had in the way 
of travel than the lingering in the beautiful Valley 
of Cashmere, with its facilities for hunting out the 
varieties of delightful scenery and getting at every 
kind of information; and beyond it the awful 
passes, through which the traveler is to go into an 
utterly opposite land. ‘The delicious climate, with 
its sudden Spring—‘‘ it comes with a burst,’’ says 
Mr. Drew, author of a new work on ‘‘ The Jummoo 
and Cashmere Territories *’ — keeps health and 
spirits up to pleasure-mark, and there is little 
visible in the condition of the native popula- 
tion to sadden the observer. And yet, for all 
the wondrous beauty of the Valley ot Cashmere, 
its people hold their lives on the uncertain tenure 
which always seems to us so contradictory of the 
Eastern wealth of sunshine. ‘‘I think, indeed,’ 
says Mr. Drew, ‘‘ that they get a tair meal, but 
they can afford little beyond their simple daily 
food, and are unable to provide against a rainy 
day; so when a bad year comes, as, though not 
often, does sometimes happen, they are put to 
great straits, and will perhaps leave the country in 
numbers, for the isolation of the place is such that 
it is exceedingly difficult for any great importation 
of corn to be made to redress the failure of a har- 
vest.”’ Thus famines have in former times been 
the occasion of migrations of Cashmereés—the ori- 
gin of settlements of them in the Quter Hills, and 
in the Punjaub itself. Mr. Drew gives a very in- 
teresting description of the peasantry, whose race 
is unmixed; while of the whole people of Cash- 
mere, he says “ they are physically the finest that 
inhabit the territories we are dealing with, and in 
size and feature they are the finest race on the 
whole continent of India.’’ Their faces are of the 
pure high-Aryan type: their physique, their charac- 
ter and their language are as distinct from those 
of their neighbors as the geographical separation 
of their country. 


WAS CLEOPATRA AN EGYPTIAN OR A 
GREEK ? 


A CORRESPONDENT raises yet another ques- 
tion with regard to Cleopatra in ‘‘ The Dream 
of Fair Women.’ ‘ Why,” he asks, ‘‘ should Cleo- 
patra be described as Egyptian? Was she not of 
the purest Greek blood? ‘The founder of the line 
ot the Ptolemies was a Greek: all his successors 
were Greeks, and the peculiarity of the family was 
that they only intermarried among themselves, 
marrying within degrees of consanguinity which 
would appear to us shocking, in order to keep up 
the puresuccession of Greek blood. If I remember 
righily, Plutarch tells us of the influence Cleopatra 
ovtained by her knowledge of languages, which 
enabled her to talk to all races of her subjects in 
their own tongues, whereas most of her predeces- 
sors did not even take the trouble to learn the dia- 
lect of the Egyptiens. Mr. Galton, I think, in his 
work on ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ founds an argument 
on this consiant intermarrying of the Ptolemies. 
The late Mr. Thomas Love Peacock found fault 
with Tennyson long ago for treating the Queen of 
Egypt. as an Egyptian; but Tennyson has sup- 
porters among men who do not simply assume that 
an Egyptian queen must needs be an Egyptian 
woman. Mr. Hawthorne has somewhere tried to 
make out that she was Egyptian, that she became 
transformed into an Egyptian in some mysterious 
way by the influence of climate. But | cannot see 
how the influence of climate for a few generations, 
even though it might darken a woman’s cheek, 
could convert the daughter of pure Greeks into an 
African. Suppose the daughter of the English 
Consul at Canton marries a young Englishman, and 
their daughter marries another Englishman, would 
their daughter again (or carry it on for a few gene 
erations, if you like) be a Chinese woman? Yet 
this sort of succession would not represent anything 
like the care taken to keep the Ptolemies Greek; 
for of the English husbands I have suegested some 
might have had foreign—and perhaps even Chinese 
—mothers. How then can Sreopatra have been 
anything but Greek? I think Mr, Story, the Amer- 
ican sculptor, has nevertheless persisted in making 





her Egyptian. On the other hand, Mr. Poynter, 
A.R.A., has lately in a lecture argued very propeily 
that she ought to be treated, in art as in history, 
as a pure Greek.”’ 








Fatt AND WINTER FasHionS—THE MEANS BY 
wuicu Every Lapy May BecoME HER OWN Dress- 
MAKER.—Our new Catalogue of Fall and Winter 
Fashions is now ready, and contains a rare and 
beautiful selection of the latest and most accepta- 
ble designs for every department of Ladies’, Misses’, 
Children’sand Youths’ Garments, which will be sent 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp, post free. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE’s Lapy’s JourNAL Curt Pa- 
PER PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.’ Also, our large and complete Cata- 
logue, neatly prin:ed on tinted paper, and contain- 
ing over one hundred pages of illustrated fashions, 
nay be procured at any of our agencies, or at the 
above address. Price, for paper covers, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents, post-paid. Our handsome Fashion- 
plate, which is also at hand, reproduces the 
most elegant Ladies’ and Children’s costumes for 
the coming season. Every dressmaker and mil- 
liner should avail herself of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to obtain a truthful and correct idea of the 
most practical styles, and also of the prevailing 
shades and colors. Will be mailed to any address 
for 50 cents in black, and $1 if colored. 


Just Published.—In view of the appreciation and 
confidence hitherto bestowed on us by our numerous 
and expectant patrons, we have provided our Fall and 
Winter Catalogue with additional designs of all the new 
and late fashions in every :iepartment of ladies’, misses’ 
youths , childrens’ and infants’ garments. Gents’ dress- 
ing-gowns, shirts, etc., are also reported. We invite 
especial attention to the elegant simplicity of design in 
our patterns, their accuracy of proporiion, and their 
economy of time and patience in making. Will mail, 
post free, on recciptof a three-cent stamp, our Fall and 
Winter Catalogue in a condensed form. Our large and 
complete Catalogue, printed on tinted paper, and con- 
taining over one hundred handsomely illustrated pages, 
is also ready, and wili be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents for paper covers and 75 cents for cloth. 
Further attractions of art and utility are presented in our 
Fall and Winter Fashion-Plate for 1875-6. Pronounced 
beautiful, artistic and invaluable to any dressmaker, mil- 
liner and merchant. Price, 50 cents, uncolorei; $1 if 
colored. Address, for any of the above, Frank L¥sLIE’s 
Cut PAPER PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 






Econo" y, Comfort, Looks, all combine to 
make SILVER-TIPVED Shoes indispensable for chkil- 
dren, Trythem. Never wear through at the toes 


Perfezione Strengthens, Enlarges and Develops all 
parts of the body, $1. Nervous Debility Pills, $1. Post- 
paid. Dr. Van Hotm, 22 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T Antuony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-lLantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First l’remium at Vienna kxposition, 

Rathbone’s Fearless and Centennial Stoves have 
incalculably increased in value, because of their recent im- 
provements in Broiling. Their Hot Water Reservoir and 
Baking qualities are unexcelled and possibly unequaled in 
this country. Communications should be addressed, Albany, 
New York. 

‘‘Keep Your Head Cool and Feet Dry.” 
It has always been necessary, in order to carry this out, to 
sit in the house and stick your head out of the window, 
Now put ona pair of CABLE SCREW WIRE Boots or 
shoes and walk out. 

The Majority of People keeping birds are not 
aware that their little pets cannot exist without gravel; 
but it is a fact, and this necessary article cannot be 
given in any better form than what is known as Singer’s 
Patent Gravel Paper. The Gravel Paper is beneficial in 
many respects, and is a great convenience; can be had 
of any druggist or bird-dealer. 

New and Strange.—Travelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HOLMAN’s Fever 
AND AGUE Pap, A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to W. F. KID- 
DER & CU., 83 John St., New York. 


“ Darling Lillie May,’’ ‘Call Me Home, 
Mother,” and ‘I Think of Thee,’ are among the most 
beautiful songs we have ever heard. They are by the 
talented young song-writer, Aileen Percy, and published 
by E. A. SAMUELS, Boston. Price, 30 cents each. 


The Big Bonanza —50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 | 


Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Cards, The Matrimonial 
Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Cards, 1 Pack 
Raymond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in 1 Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Misfit Carpets, all sizes, and rich patterns, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STREET. 

[Side Entrance. } 








THE BEST RAZOR-STROP IN USE, 
\ HERRMANN GOLDSCHMIDT’S 
l —» CELEBRATEDiwe 
\Russia-LEATHER Rasor StrRop| 


At 75c., $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 each. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. We recommend the $1.50 Strop as best 
and most economical. General depot at J. CURLEY 
& BROTHER, 134 and 136 Nassau Street, New 
York, Importers of every description of POCKET and 
TABLE CUTLERY. Wade & Butcher s best quality con- 
cave Razors, warranted to give satisfaction, $1.50 each. 
Dealers. send for Price-list and I/lustrated Show Card, 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


“All Round the World ” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 


600 Large Quarto Lages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 
Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth, 














A New Prospectus ior Agents now Ready. 

The First Edition of 5,000 copies. with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with L100 
additional pages and 200 additional Kngravings, with a 
beautiful lithograph sheet, “FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in elegant binding. 


Agents should secure this work at once. 
Address— 


United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PRIZE CONUNDRUMS 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 


Published 1st of each month 
BUY IT: 





| 


A Health-YVielding Stimulant, 

Ir is suitable for a man to drink ordinary liquor, when 
he feels weak, to enable him to perform work in hand. 
The fatigue which labor produces is increased ten-fold 
by the debilitating reaction of the stimu ants of com 
merce, so that the temporary invigoration is purchased 


at a fearful cost to health. A stimulant, in order to im 


part healthful energy, should be medicated. The reason 


that Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters are so wonderfully effi 
cacious as a restorative and preventive is that their 
alcoholic ‘basis of pure Old Rye is mingked with vege 
table tonics and alteratives which are the most potent 
known to medical botanists. Theirimmediate or stimu 
lative effect is to rouse the dormant energies, and their 
is to permanently invigorate, 


subsequent operation 


through the medium of restored digestion and secretion, 
the various organs of the body. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., have now in stock their 
full and complete assortment of English and Scotch Cas 
simeres, Plaid Cheviots and Scotch Tweed Suitings, 
Diagonal and Basket Coatings, Carr’s Meltons and Ker 
seys, Sedan, Castor and Fur Back Beavers, Elysian, 
Chinchilla and Sardinia Overc-oatings 


NWMOvV BELLIES 
In French Cloakings for | adies and Children. New 
Shades in Waterproofs and Ladies’ Cloths, for Riding 
Habits. Imitation Seal-skins, Astrachans, etc., ete 

The above splendid and choice selections manufactured 
expressly for their Retail Sales, and will be found well 
wor: hy an inspection. 
N. B,—Goods cut in any length to suit purchasers. 

Broadway, corne: 19th St:eet, 


Falland Winter Shawls. 


ve : 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 

Are now exhibiting their extensive assortment of 
Novelties in French Cashmere Stiped and Figured 
Shawls, Beaver Shawls, Velvet and Plush Shawis, and 
an endless variety of every description of Square and 
Long Wool Shawls. 

Also, Seal Plush, and Cloth Lap Robes, etc. 

Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


HOSIERY. 


Fall and Winter Uaderga:ments 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NOW OPEN. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 











Broadway, corner 19th Street, 





ALL KINDS OF 
Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORK 


FOR 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, ETC., 


BY 


J.B. & J. M, CORNELL, 


Office: 141 Centre Street, New York. 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 

ed on 12 ‘TRANSPARENT VISITING 

7 Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 


Nothinglike themever before offeredin America. Biginduce- 
mentsto Agents. NOVELTY Printina@ Co., Ashland, Mass. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 
Sf error rrr tere ereeged $100,000 











Orders filled. 
bloons and Govy- 


Circulars of information furnished fir: 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, De: 
ernment Securities purchased. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St, N. Y. 

ELF-CUR#.—Young men and others suffering 
b) from early error, ete., by avoiding quacks and follow 
ing my Hygienic Rules. Sent for two 3-cent stamps. Prop. 
JAY JONES, M.D., 803 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Carl Hubner, the renowned pain'er of subjects 
illustrating the poctry of domestic life, has ereated 
a study of interest entitled “Presents for Grand- 
of all 
This beautiful painting is reproduced 


mother,” which the hearts 
beholders. 


in all its details of life and imagery, save only the 


appeals to 


one of color,in FRANK LESLIE’S LApy's JouRNAL, 
No, 203. 
in ** At the Piano,” and “Rose and Aspen.’ The 


The engraver’s art is further exhibited 


Autumn Fashions claim special attention, and are 
Sull and explicit, giving the latest styles in Ladies’ 
“ To 
Meet Again,” and “Topaz and Peari,’ are com- 


Apparel as being worn at home and abroad. 


pleted stories; “The Squire's Legacy" is 
anda“A Bride's Trous- 


em- 
tinued ; “* Stenmothers,”’ 
seau,’ are subjects of dissertation ; * Sparks of 
Mirth” are illustrated admirably in “All Don 
Away,” Want 
and a cut that appeals to all sufferers from 
and their name is 
The Lapy’s Journat has no longer to claim 
its right to 
Journal of America, 


“* Revenge for of Confidence,” 


umbrella bummers legion. 


rank as the leading Fashion 
It is everywhere acknow- 
ledged, and it is earning as higha rank as a literary 
repository. Newsdealers can always supply single 
copies at 10 cents, or it will be sent, post-paid, to 
ang address one year for $4.00, six months for 


$2.00, or for three months $1.00, by addressing 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 





len 


old 
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‘The Traveler’s Guide. 


Irving House. 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
Restaurant first-class and at popular prices. 
Rooms from $7 per week upwards, 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, Proprietor 


Burnet House. 
New Passenger Elevator, and all Modern Improvements. 
DUNKLEE, SHEARS & CO., Cincinnati. 











The . Tourist’s Guide. 


eee OS 











Marvin House, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y¥. 
A first-class house. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Terms, 
July and August, $3.50 per day. 
H. A. QUACKENBUSH & CO. 
Stop and Breakfast at 


Delavan House, Albany, 
Passengers by Albany Evening Boats have ample time 
for BREAKFAST at the DELAVAN HOUSE. Train for 
Saratoga, 7:30 a.M.; Sharon Springs, 8:25; The West, 
94.M. Depot opposite this House. Caas. E. LELanp & Co. 
Clarendon Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs. Terms, $4.50 per day. Liberal dis- 
count to families. Cuas. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 


PERE UMERY. 
C. B. Woodworth & Son, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Office, 335 Broadway, Room 18. 


Constant Window Ventilator 




















“SUPPLIES PURE AIR WITHOUT DRAUGHT.” 


Simply because it propels, and at the same time DISTRI- 
BUTES, air in large circles. It can be used in any window, 
partition, chimney, door, car, etc. Will prevent show- 
Windows from frosting or steaming by taking out hot 
and bringing in cold air. Thousands in use in princi- 
al Hotels, Banks, Schools, Newspaper Houses, etc. 
eferences mailed to show that Ventilators are Noise- 
less, Durable, and will do everything claimed for them. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers, Metal Workers, Glass Dealers, 
House Furnishing Stores, etc., and at w holesale only by 


Oonstant Ventilator Oo., 
77 GREENE STREET, N. Y. 
Messrs. DUNLAP & Co., Hatters, 132 Mercer Street, N.Y., 
write asfollows: * * “ Your Ventilators have become a ne- 


cessity with us, as they effectually protect our employ ees 
ftom headache, and enable them to do more work 


BOUDREN’S 
Patent Adjustable Dash-Lamp, 


PRICE, $6, 
Cc. 0. D., 
with privi- 
lege of ex- 
amining. 





For NIGHT 
DRIVING, 
throws a power- 
ful Light 100 feet 
ahead of the 
horse. Burns 
Kerosene without 
a chimney for ten 
hours after one 
filling. 

Fits any shaped 
Dash, or on any 
vehicle. Splendid 
Barn Lantern; 
also good for 
Deer-Hunting. 
The light is not 
affected by wind, rain or jolting. No Puysician should 
be without one. Address, 

WHITE MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 

A liberal discount to dealers. Send for Circular. 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK, 


Wonders of the World, 


Five Hundred Large Quarto Pages. One Thousand 
Splendid Illustrations. 


This book has merit, and is selling everywhere. 
45,000 Copies have been Sold! 


The now edition of 5,000 is now ready for delivery to 
our agents, who will keep a full supply. 

Our canvassers, and book agents generally, will send 
in their orders at once, and continue the canvass for this 
book. 


50,000 More Copies can be Sold 
This Season! 
Address, for terms, territory and outfit, 


United States Publishing Co., 


13 University Place, New York. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
> evenly, giving 
, ‘5 elasticity in walk- 

‘ ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 

EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 


A RHINOCEROS MAN 


CAPTURED BY 


The Young American. 


See No. 75. 


with BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
ORN YOU ies from the old masters. 


: a ea B20 
HOMES Bad 
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LYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue), 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 


Ete., Ete., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 


Retail at Wholesale prices 





GEO. W. READ & CO., 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 

Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 
Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


8a Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


‘$15 SHOTGUN - 


A double-barrel gnn, bar or front-action locks: wars 
ranted gcastne twist barrels, and a good shooter. OR we 
Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter , fcr 15. 
be sent CU. O })., with privilege to examine before a 
ingbit. Send stamp for circular to P, POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


j (New Edition) 
256 pages il- 
lustrated—Mo- 


del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
whe and when you please—How “to be handsome—Cures 
for hundreds of diseases ; also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money-making methods, ete., that all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to ‘‘ The Benefactor,” 
the best 8-page paper in the world, 
Address, U NION PUBLIS HING CO., Newark, N. J. 


Orange Co, Stud Book, 





Gives the history of all Stallions of note raised in 
Orange County. N. Y.; the system of breeding colts by 
the best breeders; the author, a native breeder of 
Orange County of over twenty years’ veterinary practice ; 
gives his great secret of locating disease or lameness 
with as much certainty as if the horse could speak. His 
recipes and celebrated cures for crib and wind suckers, 
spavin and ring bone, quarter eracks, and hoof-bound 
horses, poll evil, fistulas, founder and splints, contracted 
hoofs, scratches, worms, broken knees, blind staggers, 
distemper, wounds, thrush heaves, stiff shoulders. and 
spring halt: how to make an old horse appear and feel 
young; to give hima sleck and glossy appearance; to 
puta star on his forehead, or to spot him likea circus 
horse; to properly shoe a horse; to make a diseased and 
unsound horse appear sound and kind; to feel well when 
he has lost his appetite; to tell his age; to make slow 
horses fast and fast horses faster; to break a horse from 
rubbing his tail; how to cure all diseases the horse is heir 
to. It should be in the hands of every owner and 
breeder, as Orange County is the nursery of good horses, 
It is worthy ofa large sale.—Middletown ow County) 
Press. Mailed for $13 3 copies for $2.50. Address, 
DAVIDSON & CO., P. O. box 2,296, 86 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


invested in Wall Street 

S to % anne leads be sarees. 
ge 900 - 

plaining everything, and copy_o {the Wail Sivaot Reviow 
SENT REE. Venkers ick brokers, 95 





of the prettiest 

ViSITING CARDS | 
you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents, | 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, | 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ocean Steamships. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
TOWN AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 
© UNITED STATES MAIL, 

» FULL-P OWERED S'TIEA MSHIPS, 





FOR QUE 
NEW J 






| Ni 
Sailing ‘all New York on SATURDAYS, from Liverpool 


on THU RSD! AY 5S. calling at Cork Harbor each way. 
CELTIC - - - SATURDAY, Sept. 25, at 2 P. M. 
ADE ATIC - - - - SATURDAY, Oct. 2, at 6.30 A.M. 
ALTI - - - - SATURDAY, Oct. ‘Sth, 12.30 P.M, 
BRIT ANNIC --- SATURDAY, Oct. 16th, 6.00 A.M. 
from the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 
These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and ur isurpassed in app ointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 


| 
ships, where the noise and motion are le aa Seeing a 


all for 10 cents, | 





degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at s 
Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return Tickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates. 
Drafts from £1 upwards. 
For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s olfices, No. 19 Broadway, New 
R. J. CORTIS, Agent. — 








MIND READING, PSYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION, 
SOUL CHARMING, MESMERISM and MARRIAGE GUIDE 
showing how either sex may fascinate and gain the love 
and affection of any person they choose, instantly. Price 
by mail, 50 cents. emember this is not a mere a ular, 
but a book of 400 pages. Address, Hunt & Co., 139 5. 7th 
Street, Philadelphia. 


KR > BRISTOL CARDS, 6 Tints, — 
name neatly printed, sent” on receipt 20 
cents and 3 cent stamp. 

MGEO- fA F. ARW ELL & & CO., 8 School Street, Boston, | Mass. — 


A Fortune for $1. 


LEGALLY AUTHORIZED. 


TEXAS GIFT CONCERT ASSOCIATION 


OF DENISION, TEXAS, WILL GIVE 
A SECOND GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
In aid of a 
mec &1.0.0.F. Temple, 
September 22 22, 1875. 
First Capital : 


Second Capital Gift..............-...... $25,000 
Besides gifts in proportion amounting in all to 
8 250.000.00 
LOWEST GIFT TO A TICKET, $50. 

Price of whole Tickets, $5; which consists a five $1 
Coupons. Coupon TICKETS, $1, which will entitle the 
holder to admission tothe Grand Concert and one-fifth 
of whatever gift may be awarded to the whole ticket 
number. Responsible agents wanted. All orders for 
tickets sent direct poompty filled. Address all com- 
munications nd make all Fumittanc es of money to 

ALPHEUS k. COLLINS, Sec’y, 
“— NISON TEXAS. 




















\TUTTERING —United States. Sti am mering Insti- 
tute (Dr. White), 417 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Best refer- 
ences. No pay until perfectly cured. Send for c irc reular, 


KMPIRE LA UN wWRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


NOW READY, 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
Author of ‘ Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” “ Jack Hark- 
away at Sea,” Etc., Etc. 
A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations 
Price only 30 cents. 

Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 

‘Lone Woir,”’ and other Capital Stories, will appear 


soon, r 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street. New York. 











ACHENOR FURNACES, 


FOR HEATIN Rat. Af ol a PRIVATE 


LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all kinds. 


Send for Circulars to EDDY, CORSE & CO., STOVE FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y, 











An agent is wanted in every county for Frank 





Leslie's Newspapers and Magazines, the oldest 
established Illustrated Periodicals in America. 


They are now first offered to canvassers, who will, 











if they secure an agency and exclusive territory, 





be enabled to introduce Twelve First-class Illus- 





trated Periodicals, suited to as many distinct tastes 





or wants, and, with the choice from five new and 
=_s 





beautiful chromos, given free of cost to cach annual 





subscriber, be enabled to secure one or more sub- 





scriptions in every family in their distriet. To 





skillful canvassers this will secure permanent em- 





ployment, and the renewals each year will be a 





source of steady and assured revenue. Specimen 





papers and most liberal terms sent to all applicants 





who name the territory they desire to canvass. 
Address, Agency Department, Frank Leslie's Pub- 
lishing House, 587 Pearl Street, New York. 














A New Nove! and a Series of Gift 
Plates in 
Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner. 


In No. 539 of this Popular Paper 
begins 


MADAME, 


By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
FINE GIFT PLATES. 
With No, 539 “ Net Making.” 
With No. 540 “ The Sisters.” 
With No. 541 “Happy as a King,” 


Price of the Cammery Corner and Plate, 10 cents. For 
sale everywhere. 


Agents Wanted. 


PP PPPPPPPPPBPOPPPLP_O_OOOO™ 


1G PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. TAYLOR 
)_ & HARPER, Atwater Buildings, Cleveland, Ohio 


A ents W t d Salary or commission. Address, 
g s an e Cowan & Co., Eighth St.. N.Y. 
UE Ss per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
J. H. Bu FFORD'S SONS, Boston, Mass, 


AGENT Send stamp for Illustrated C atalogus. 
Boston Nove sity Co., Boston, Mass. 








S15 : OB Send for particulars, Catalogue free. 
FE. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau st. , N.Y. 








W* wANae lo —~ age every unemployed man, wo- 
man and child. C. P. Rrcwarps & Co., Hallowe il, Me. 


$1,000 
GENTS Ww ANTED to sell "Patent Novelties 


P 20 French Chromos sent for $1.00. Catalogues 
free, G. L. FELTON & CO., , 119 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 


Pg A MONTH with Stencil and Key Check Outfits, 
Catalogues, samples, and full particulars free. 

S. M. SPENCER, 347 Waslrington Street, Bosto. 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young. M: ile and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO, Augusta, Me, 


B" s'T OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as AGENTS, 





) per a to all, IL Particalars tree. 
_GIRAR D W IRE MIL LS, 3, Philadelphia, Pa 





Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
141 Nortiiampton, M 











GENTS, $/ 500 te $5,000 to be made in every County. 
A Territory free. Sample, 50c. Nove.ty Co., 75 Han- 
over St., Boston. 

GENTS WANTED.—To canvass for 72 
f styles of Visiting Cards. Information tree. Address, 


H G. M ANLE Y, 540 Washington St., Boston, , Mass. 


3 () * MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 





selling articles in the world. One sample free, 
WANA Address, 43. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


A MCNTH—Age nts wanted everywhere, 
<o54 Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address, 
J. WORTH & CO., 3t. Louis, Mo. 


We pay Agents $4.20 perday. Male 
LOOK or Female. Best thing out. One Agent 
only in each town, Steady wi Sure pay. Address 
at once, ATKINSON & CO., 2 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


The most rapid-sell- 
AGENTS WANTE s ing goods of genuine 
merit ever invented. Necessary every day in every 
house. Thousands sold. Profits very large. Business 
permanent. Tllustrated Catalogue free. LA PERLE CO., 
90 C yhambers Street New York. 

















FINELY Printed Visiting-Cards, with 
4 your name on them, all sent for 20 cents. Send 
stamp for samples of all my visiting-cards, agents’ price- 
list, etc. Also, Acquaintance-cards, three styles in a pack, 
sent for 10 cents. Agents wanted. Address, F. B. Wasn- 
BURN & Co., Middleboro, Mass. 


500 Agents Wanted. 
fl i) The Little ri Tack Hammer Sells at Sight 













It pulls, drives and sets Tacks with lightning speed. Bena 35 
cents for Sample by mail, with full particulars of Fast Selling 
Novelties, Address the manufr., G. J. CAPEW ELL, Cheshire, Conn. 








MARY LAND FARMS FOR SALE. 





Address, JOHN IRELAND, 
A CURE GUARANTEED. 
SKIN State your case, and send with 25 cts, 
DISEASES. 1321 Green Street, Philadelphia, 
i LITY who have tried in vain every advertised 
remedy will learn of a simple cure by addressing 


Counselor. at-Law, Annapolis, Md. 
to DR. VAN DYKE, 
UFFERERS FROM NERVOUS I DEBI- 
J. H. REEVES, Box 5 5,153, New York. 








Coane remove cancer ‘without pain ; no 
caustics or knife used. The cure is perfect. In- 
close stamp for pamphlet containing cases and refer- 
ences. Address, 
Drs. PARK & McLEISH, 
No. 21 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


\ M A ZON.—RED RASPBERRY—AHFAD! — 
Largest ; handsomest ; best berry out; de icious. 
Plants per doz., $1.60; 





Circulars and fruit cut, free. 
per 100, $10. Address, 
I. & W. K. JUDEFIND, 
Amazon Nurser es, Edesville, Kent County, Mad. 


TRANSPAREN T PLAY ING € ARDS. 

Rare subjects Each card contains ascene 

invisible until held tothe light. A Full 

Pack of 52 Cards in a neat case $1 25. & 

NOBBY Samples 2dcts. W. Hitt & Co., Ashland, Mass, 


Second Grand Distribution 


$1,500 GIVEN AWAY! $1,500 


Every purchaser of, pr subscriber to, 








» Frank Leslie’s 


Boys of America 


Will receive a NUMBERED CERTIFICATE with No. 28, 
which will entitle the holder to a chance in the 


Second Grand Distribution of Prizes 


To be drawn by a boy anda girl from the public schools 
of the city of New York. The boy will draw a certificate 
number and the girl a prize number, and the holder of 
the drawn certificate will be entitled to the corresponding 
prize drawn. Fuli particulars of result of drawing, will 
be published in the succeeding issue of the Boys of 
America, No. 29. A list, with number, description, 
and actual value of prizes, will be found in the Boys of 
America, No. 28, ready October Ist ; and the next 
issue of the Boys of America, ready November Ist, 
will have attached the numbered certificate, and the 
issue ready December Ist wil! give the numbers and 
prizes drawn. 2650 prizes will be distributed, and the 
total value given away will be $1.500.. The Poys 
of America will be sold by all newsdealers at the 
estabiished price, 15 cents, and the Number containing 
the numbered certificates will cost no more. Yearly 
subscription by mafl, prepaid, $1.50. with privilege of 
participating in all the drawings during the year. The 
numbered certificates and $1,500in prizes are thus ac- 
tually given away, as no money is paid for the chance. 
The Boys of America isthe clicapest, most popular, 
and best boys’ magazine in the world, and the immense 
circulation attending its success makes it possible for the 
publisher to distribute such munificent gifts 
among the patrons every second month. 

Holders of certificates drawing } rizes will keep them 
until the lucky numbers are announced in No. 29 of 
Frank Leslie’s Boys of America, December Ist. 
Holders of Lucky Numbers will inclose the certifi- 


cate, addressed to 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Peart Street, New York City, 


G ving their nearest express office, with their name 


lainly written, and the letter, and the prize 
Srawn will be coat {6 thieen HOS of charge. 9 


‘age ae 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, — 


[Ocroper 2, 1875, 











MICROSCOPES | 


In every variety, for Scientific Investigations, 
Educational purposes, and the £ntertain- 
ment of the Family Circle. 

THE HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE, 
(see cut) magnifying powers 400 to 
10.000 times the area, with direc- 
tions for use, and instructions | 

Jy for preparing objects. $5.00. 
Postage 25c. to any part of U. 8. 
™ Full descriptive and Illustra- 
sf ted Price List of Microscopes and 


HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE 


Lenses, dc., &c., SENT FREE. 
McALLISTER, .Bhtasrearst, 


THE “G00D RECORD” 


LITTLEFIELD'S 1875 


Revertible and Diffusive Flue Base-Burner, | 
Nickel-Plated Trimmings and Foot-Rests. | 
Be sure and com- | 

pare prices before | 

buying. 


T. H. MCALLISTER’S 


E a LARGE. | 


For sale by dealers | 
generally, | 
If you cannot find | 


this Stove in your | 
town, send for Cata- | 
| 


logue to the 


Littlefield | 


| 

| 

Stove Co., | 

ALBANY, N. Y.,, | 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

THE FAMOUS 

“=m ‘‘ Morning Glory” | 
Stoves and 
ee. 





A FINE ENGL ISELI 


SILK UMBRELLA 


At $4.50, at the 
BAZAR DU VOYAGE, No, | Wall Street. 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to standin tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back. Action proof against at- 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for circular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., | 
508 (old number, 294) Washington Street, cor. | 
Bedford Street, Boston. 

C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 

C. E. ROGERS, Manager. 





{ 





SARATOGA VICHY 


on draught and in bottles at — druggists’, Address 
VICHY SPRING, Saratoga, N. 


| 


EYSER WATER. 


If drark before meals, an unequaled | 
cathartic. 





<= SARATOGA 


A tonic after meals, 


| 

If drank before retiring, will induce | 
sleep. 

A delightful beverage, and, after | 
wines or hearty eating, a sure | 
c aryeonre. e. | 


THE SPOUTING SPRING 


Given Away Among the Subscribers 
and Purchasers of 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly. 


In which begins 


RED DOG, BLUE HORSE 
GHOST-THAT- LIES-IN-THE-WOOD | 


(The new part of Jack Harkaway in America), 


BY 


Bracebridge Hemvng,. 


Will be given a Certificate, entitling the holder to a 
chance in the $3,333 Distribution of 


Sewing Machines, Watches, Jewelry, 


Ball and Croquet Outfits, 
Gold Pencil Cases, Skates, etc., etc, 


A second Certificate with No. 468, and a third Certifi- 
cate with No. 469, in which begins 


The Phantom of the Prairie 
By Lieutenant Jayne. 


See full details in the 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Paper and One Chance for Five Cents; Three 
Chances with as many Numbers, 
The objects are all of the greatest perfection, and no 


boy should lose achance. The Papers are for sale at all 
News Depots. 


Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street, New York. 





} mManship. 


| 
| 


Microscopic Apparatus, Telescopes, 


Ny 
i { il 


Wiha 


_ BRIT _FOR 


{INDEPENDENT _ 


“nu 
= a 


=== 


—.— 


A TUB TO 


GeNERAL Merritr—“ This is really very unpleasant. 


THROWING 


Mister Murpuy—*t What ye’re THERE for ? 
thin—thrown overboard !” 


» WOOD BROTHERS 


No. 740 BROADWAY. 


New Styles of 


CARRIAGES. 


Of their own unrivaled manufacture, made from the 
latest and most approved designs, manufactured from 
the best materials only, and of strictly first-class work- 
Prices have been reduced, and each carriage 
| Is 's warranted in every y partic ular. 


Pleasure | 


FOR of f the Neatest Visiting o- you ev - | 
saw, send £0 cents to W. C. Cannon, 
| Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside 


DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 
aneleee Opium Antidote. | 








A WHALE. | 
I don’t quite know what I am here for.” 


Begorra, yere there to be made use of, and 


NQUIRE FOR 


Ww. A. Drown & Co.’s 


UMBRELLAS 


Philadelphia and New York. 
The qualities marked with their name are confi- 
dently recommended. 





~ Established Over 20 Years. 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
Piano Fortes.—Unexcelled in durability. Send for 
price-list. Factory, 911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February Ist to 
July 4th, 1875. Great reductions; send for refer- 
| ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


“HAVANA LOTTERY. 


| $480,000 in Prizes [-very Fifteen Days. 





1P a of 


2 —,. $10,000 each 
10 Prizes, 
715 Prizes, DOO CBC. 6 sicevederecsee Se 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J.B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 
No. 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement, 

P. 0. Box 4685, New York. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 


Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street, 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 


| most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
| and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
| and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 

series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
| and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 


effect : the Zurkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 


| whole body. 


| shocks as is generally supposed. 


The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
There is no discomfort 


| attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 


Discovered in 1868. 


Liquor Antidote and Females’ Friend, | 
Theriaki, a Quarterly Magazine, with full par- 
ticulars, prescriptions, etc. Sent free. 

Address, Dr. S. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 





produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 

From 7 A. M to9P. M., and on SUNDAYS 
to 12 M. 

DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. tol P.M. 


from 7 A. M. 








Gents’ and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. : 


No House Can, No House Shall give 
a Better Article for the 


MONEY. 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec Champagne, Journ Freres Ciaret Wines,” 


65 Broap St., New York. 





K 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 


AB E Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 


he 








Explanatory Circu- 
lar how $10 to $500 
invested in Stock Priv- 
ileges has paid and will s 


pay Large Profits. Railroad 


Stocks, Bonds & Gold bought 

on Margins. Imterest Six 
FRR per ct. allowed on depos- sal 

its, subject to sight draft. 
Buckwalter ' & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 


[P. 0. Box 4317.) 10 Wall St., New York, 


a, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S 
STERIL, PHNS. 


Salé by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
STEWART'’S 


SLATE & MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NVY. 














HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. 


FALCON 


a Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 
embracing every style and finish. 
75 Joun STREET, New York. 


OOKING UTENSILS AND TINWARE 
HINA ,GLASS Ett SILVE 

FURNISHING GOODS 
AND BEST! 
AT 


BASSFEFORD’'S., 
|Cooper Institute, New York. 


Call or send for ouneget and price-list. 


Bon Marché 


NOUVEAUTES, 











UTLERY AND ALL H 
HEAPEST! 





| Rue du Bac, 135 & 187; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22 
24; and Rue Velpeau, 
PARIS. 


THE 


GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


AND 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


Acknowledged to he the Most Worthy of ths Sign of the 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sold. 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Establish- 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 


| and where they will find the most complete assortment of 


SILKS, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods, 
LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., etc. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
_ SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Ete. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME 
$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 
1 Prize of. $100,000 
1 Prize of. 
2 Prizes of $25,000 each 
1 Prize of. 
23 Prizes of $1,000 each 
Circulars with full particulars free. Prizes "cashed. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
treet, New Y ork. 


“DON’T, TOMMY! Don’ TY” 


This New Original Oil. Chromo, 


x 1814 IncuEs, 1n 15 CoLors, 





TIN-PLATE, BLOCK-TIN, 








S1zeE_13 34 
WILL BE FURNISHED TO EVERY PURCHASER OF 


| No. 1046 Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


949 Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung. 
542 Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
906 Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal. 


ISSUED THE FIRST WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


A Copy of either Publication, with a Copy of the 
Chromo, to cost but 
30 Cents. 


The Chromo is to be furnished only to purchasers of, 
and subscribers to these publications. The cost of pro- 
ducing copies, even in the large numbers necessary to 
supply our patrons, fully equals the charge made, it be- 
ing the design of the Publisher to afford his patrons a 
rare work of art at simple first cost, making the Chromo 
a gift, to the extent of dealers’ profits, agents’ com- 
mission, and retailers’ profits, which always amount to 
ten times the bare cost of production. 

Subscribers will remit to the Publishing Office 20 cents 
and the Chromo will be mailed, securely packed an 
postage paid. 

Newsdealers will furnish the Chromo with the Num- 
bers announced, 

Single copies of either publication, with the Chromo, 
mailed to any address on receipt of Thirty Cente. 


~~ Address, FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N, Y.- 





